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SCIENCE AND THE STATE. 


It is proposed to enunciate a few fundamental propositions 
touching the relations between public prosperity and the prog- 
ress of scientific ideas, and to deduce therefrom the duty of the 
state toward science. The motive for this attempt is what seems 
to be an increasing forgetfulness of these relations, and the con- 
sequent advent of causes of national deterioration. I do not ex- 
pect to utter new truths. I only hope to recall some trite gen- 
eralizations with such clearness and point as to stir attention and 
impress a clear and living conviction. 

With the great recent advance in scientific knowledge we 
notice increasing dissatisfaction with the appropriation of public 
funds to the promotion of the ends and means sought by highest 
intelligence. The feeling is directed against the endowment of 
pure research, against the application of scientific methods to 
the development of public resources, and against the maintenance 
at public cost of grades of education which aim at the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge of the higher principles of science. It is 
maintained that these ends are not of public importance, but 
rather of individual interest, suited only to the gratification of a 
small class, and of little benefit to the masses who represent busi- 
ness and labor. 

The popular prejudice against the endowment of pure re- 
search is disclosed in the absence of such endowment, and in the 
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fact that all pure research undertaken in our country is under 
cover of a “practical” purpose. The professor in his laboratory 
must first do full duty as the servant of education—mostly 
very elementary education—and then steal from hours claimed 
by rest, sleep and social concernments, the opportunity to enter 
upon his efforts to evolve new principles in science which in- 
vention may apply and industry may appropriate. If the ex- 
plorer of the national domain succeed in publishing to the world 
some complete details and comprehensive conceptions respecting 
the natural history and general geology of remote regions, the 
work must be done as an accessory to the survey of some “ mili- 
tary road” or transcontinental railway route, or supposed valu- 
able “mineral region.” Though important scientific results 
have by such means been reached, the method is indirect, sur- 
reptitious, and embarrassing. It has been necessitated by the 
unwillingness of public authorities to devote public means to 
research of a purely scientific character. Have we ever heard 
of any public provision made, within thirty years, directly for 
the encouragement of pure science? The Coast Survey is for 
the benefit of harbors, commerce, and national defense. The 
National Observatory is for the benefit of navigation. The Geo- 
logical Survey is for the advantage of ‘the mining and land in- 
terests) The Weather Bureau is for agriculture and inland 
navigation. Our deep-sea studies are in the interest of the fish- 
eries. Even our “transit of Venus” and polar expeditions are 
justified to the popular and the legislative mind by characterizing 
them as undertaken in the interests of navigation, industry, and 
humanity. Expenditures on the scientific work of the Smith- 
sonian Institution are in fulfillment of obligations incurred in 
the acceptance of the Smithson trust. 

Much, it is pleasant to admit, has been done for pure science 
by this method of indirection and subordination of the best inter- 
ests of science both to the restraints of a commercial purpose and 
the directorship of an unappreciating, sometimes an embarrass- 
ing personality. But science thus subordinated marches with a 
crippled step, and is slower than she might be in evolving the 
hidden truths of nature. Even of this method short-sighted 
utilitarianism is manifesting jealousy which daily increases. 
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The growing apathy of our public authorities toward the 
application of scientific methods to the exploration of the public 
domain, is manifested in the increasing reluctance to provide for 
scientific methods of research in making such surveys, and the 
tendency to limit them to simple empirical processes. It is seen 
in inability to appreciate the value of scientific results when 
produced, and refusal to provide for their publication. Masses 
of precious material are thus lying in mildew and neglect, sim- 
ply because too scientific for direct application to the purposes 
of lode-discovery, mineral working, or some similar utility. 
Men of recognized scientific capacity have been displaced from 
position to gratify the clamor for some empiricist or tool of an 
empirical spirit, or perhaps even to suit the political change in 
a State administration. 

The popular lack of appreciation of the importance of the 
dissemination of scientific ideas is shown in the growing re- 
luctance of the people—more correctly the political leaders who 
assume to represent the people—to continue provision for local 
high schools and State universities. In numerous cities the 
issue has been brought during a few years past, whether the 
high school is an institution which all the people should unite 
to maintain. At this moment the city of Detroit is about to 
bring the interests of education to confront this alternative; and 
a Board of Education elected largely in saloons by majorities of 
misled voters, ignorant of their real interests in any of the higher 
questions of government, is said to be equally divided on the 
question of the continuance of the high school in the metropoli- 
tan city of the State which enjoys the fame of supporting the 
University of Michigan. Undoubtedly the high school will be 
saved, but the present apprehension is painfully prophetic. In 
the great “‘ Empire State” a Regent of the University has put 
on record the opinion that higher education is “a mere personal 
adornment” of the individual, and not a need of the state. 

Such, in part, are the indications of what seems to me an 
inadequate popular and official estimate of the value of science 
to the state. In all the particulars referred to, public indiffer- 
ence and public prejudice are plainly on the increase. The 
present generation is proposing to reverse policies once con- 
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sidered wise, and to undo beneficent work which the wisdom of 
our predecessors planned and executed. 

With a deep conviction that these tendencies are detrimental 
to our common interests, feeling that much personal observation 
and prolonged study of the scientific and political principles 
involved in the question authorize me to express opinions, [ here 
appeal to my countrymen, and especially to public men and the 
representatives of our business interests, to listen to a concise 
statement of principles and conclusions. 

In the first place, the prosperity of the State and the happi- 
ness of individuals are conditioned on the grade and character 
of our civilization. Lower our plane of civilization, and national 
and individual prosperity must be diminished. This proposition 
is sustained by the comparison of our own prosperity with that 
of other nations admittedly on a lower plane of civilization. I 
beg the reader to make the comparisons and reflect on their teach- 
ing. It is sustained, also, by an analysis of the meaning of 
prosperity and of the forces of civilization. What do we under- 
stand by prosperity? Comprehensively, the possession of en- 
larging opportunities to secure the gratification of our material, 
intellectual, social, and spiritual wants. We are happy in pro- 
portion to the fullness and range of our gratifications. I think 
this position will not be questioned by any reader. No person 
can claim that the happiness of the Indian or the Hottentot, with 
his limited facilities for securing gratifications, is a sum equal to 
that of the civilized man. If so, then all our praise of civiliza- 
tion is irony. Nor will it be claimed that provision for material 
wants, alone or chiefly, supplies the maximum of happiness. 
Luxuries used and not abused are means of happiness, but social 
relations are a higher source of happiness. To these must be 
added the pleasures of the intellect and the esthetic faculties to 
secure us against ennui and satiety. Then, whatever may be 
pretended or believed by a few, the exercise of the moral and 
religious nature is to all a source of happiness, and to most a 
necessity. The religious nature imperiously demands gratifica- 
tion; and those who would organize society or any of its in- 
stitutions in denial of the rights of the religious nature, plan 
only despair and misery. The purpose is not that of a normal 
and well-balanced mind. 
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Now let us consider by what instrumentalities of civilization 
these gratifications are secured. Among material gratifications 
are those provided through rapid transit. In a few hours the pas- 
senger finds himself in a remote city. The irksomeness of travel 
without steam is avoided; much time is saved for other occupa- 
tion; the individual’s efforts become more productive; life is 
lengthened. All these ends are desirable. Further, rapid transit 
renders possible a great range of delicacies for the palate. All 
the foods of the tropics are accessible to the dweller in another 
zone ; all the foods of the temperate zone may find their way to 
the tropics. Rapid transit has created an enormous mail service 
between distant points. Men who cannot meet may yet hold 
intercourse and transact important business. Rapid and cheap 
transit has rendered available in one region or country any of 
the products of other and distant regions. The cattle reared in 
the grassy valleys of Texas, Colorado, or Montana are marketed 
in New York and London. The corn-fed pork of Illinois is sold 
in New York or Hamburg. The wheat fields of Dakota feed 
the hungry in Paris. Thus the food of distant communities is 
cheapened, and more means are left for other gratifications. 
These are commonplace suggestions; but there is a neglected 
inference to be drawn from them. 

The telegraph and telephone ought to be reckoned among 
instrumentalities for material gratification; since all that is ac- 
complished through written correspondence is often better, and 
also more expeditiously, accomplished by these inventions. The 
multiplied inventions for facilitating the operations of agriculture 
and mining ; the machines which produce numberless modifica- 
tions of iron, brass and wood; the cheapness of pins and matches 
and needles ; the perfection of thread, yarn and twine; the sew- 
ing and knitting machines; the use of mucilage in place of 
wafers; drills of various sorts; numberless tools, engines, lathes, 
grinding and polishing appliances 





these, in brief, suggest the 
diversified means by which business is promoted and material 
gratifications secured. The material comforts of home, hotel and 
shop are enhanced by sundry mechanical and engineering de- 
vices. Drainage, water, gas, steam, elevators, are names which 
connote many of our most esteemed sources of convenience and 
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bodily comfort. These, certainly, are all products of high civil- 
ization. 

Social gratifications have also undergone great enhancement 
through the service of railroads, telegraphs, telephones, and 
household engineering. Parted friends may easily meet again. 
While separated, the actual presence is wonderfully simulated 
by written correspondence and telegraphic, or especially tele- 
phonic, communication. Mail and express provide for easy ex- 
change of tokens of love and remembrance. Within a lifetime 
the removal of a member of a family from eastern New York to 
the “Genesee Valley ” or the “ Western Reserve ” was the next 
thing to separation by death itself; how is all this changed within 
the memory of a generation! And how much happiness is thus 
added to the lot of separated families. Even the Atlantic is a less 
formidable barrier to intercourse than the breadth of a State in 
the days before the means of rapid transmission of passengers, 
commodities and intelligence. 

The means of intellectual gratification have been signally 
augmented by the agencies already mentioned. Intelligence is 
stimulated by the easy opportunity to visit other regions, other 
communities, other industrial processes and products. Provin- 
cial narrowness is prevented ; the knowledge of each becomes the 
knowledge of all; the language remains a unity. The intelli- 
gence enlarged by travel feels impulses to original effort ; it be- 
comes productive, and perchance contributes to the common 
fund of ideas. The steam-press has made books cheap and 
numerous ; every reader’s mind impinges upon the broad current 
of thoughts sped through the world through the agency of types 
and presses. All that learning is and accomplishes; all that 
ready information concerning world-wide contemporary history 
is doing to quicken mental activity—to expedite conclusions, to 
make the experience of each nation profitable to all nations, to 
supplement the unfinished thought of one by the happy sugges- 
tion of another, to make the rich soil of European ideas bear the 
golden fruit of American invention—becomes not only the intel- 
lectual gratification of a few, but a stimulus and a pleasure to 
the universal intelligence. I hope the reader will pause over 
this suggestion, and enter into a fuller realization of the sources 
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of the happiness which he derives from the quickened intelli- 
gence awakened by the agencies of our high civilization. 

I need not enlarge on this branch of our reflections. It is 
easy for the reader to discern the instrumentalities which pro- 
mote and widen and rationalize and render more efficient the 
activities of man’s religious and moral nature. I desire only to 
say enough to direct attention distinctly to the agencies which 
augment human gratifications and constitute public and private 
prosperity ; and to show that these agencies are the product of 
what we call civilization, and increase with the advance of civil- 
ization. I wish to show, in the second place, that these elements 
and forces of civilization have been contributed by science. It is 
impossible to contemplate the array of inventions and mechan- 
ical adaptations which constitute the recognized agencies of civ- 
ilization, without noting at once that they are the products of 
mind. Every one who reflects at all will observe this. But at 
this point many persons fall under a misapprehension. The last 
exercise of intelligence is invention, and unless we analyze the 
sources and grounds of invention we are inclined to ascribe the 
sole credit for it to the inventor. 

It is notorious that many inventors are mere empiricists, go- 
ing according to the method of “cut and try.” Of scientific 
knowledge they possess little. Sometimes they are ignorant even 
of the principles which they attempt to utilize. But the inven- 
tor hands over to civilization the piece of mechanism which sup- 
plies a conspicuous want, and civilization bestows on him its 
eulogies and its emoluments. 

Beyond all question the usage of civilization in this respect 
involves an oversight and an injustice. Nearly every inven- 
tion is an application of one or more abstract principles in pure 
science. There are machines, indeed, which consist exclusively 
of combinations of mechanical powers, but many, even of these, 
must be operated by the steam engine. Undoubtedly the dis- 
coverer of the application deserves honor and reward, but, un- 
doubtedly, so does the discoverer of the principle. Very seldom 
is the inventor the discoverer of a new truth. The truth has 
been brought to light by some devotee of science, actuated only 
by the love of truth, and, like Faraday, unwilling to take the 
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time for money-making. How much nobler a motive than the 
love of gain which many times (not always) is the sole incentive 
of the inventor. To the credit of invention be it said, that in 
some instances the discoverer of the principle is also the dis- 
coverer of the application, and his incentive is the welfare of his 
fellow-beings. Davy, who discovered that flame would not pass 
through a narrow tube, conceived the meshes of wire gauze to 
be an assemblage of such tubes, and invented the safety lamp 
and gave it for the protection of the coal miner. Similarly with 
Franklin and the lightning-rod. 

But the history of some of our most notable inventions ex- 
hibits first, a solitary student of the hidden truth of nature, strug- 
gling with inadequate means—often poverty itself—bringing to 
light a new principle, leaving it a legacy to the world, and be- 
queathing his family dependence and material want; while, 
secondly, some contemporary or successor, perhaps equally de- 
voted and self-sacrificing, appropriates the principle, applies it 
to use, takes out a patent and rolls in wealth. However, the 
relative deserts of him who discovers a principle and him who 
applies it are not a chief aim in this discussion. I wish only to 
show the intelligent reader that for the agencies of our beneficent 
civilization we are indebted to intelligence which lies back of in- 
vention, and by its activity created conditions which rendered 
invention possible. 

It would be easy to specify cases ; but a little reflection will 
direct every reader’s thought to the underlying principle of any 
specific invention; and space at present command does not suf- 
fice for adequate presentation of particulars. But I offer a few 
condensed statements. The whole industry in colors and dyeing 
has been revolutionized by the isolation of alizarin, in 1868, by 
Graebe and Liebermann, who found it derivable from anthracene. 
Gun-cotton which, in collodion, so long played an essential part 
in wet-plate photography, was a result of the laboratory studies 
of Schénbein in 1845. Nitro-glycerin resulted from the re- 
searches prosecuted by Sobrero in 1846 on the interactions of 
nitric acid and glycerin. After improvements in the preparation 
by Railton and De Vri, the inventor Nobel produced dynamite 
by causing nitro-glycerin to be absorbed by charcoal, infusorial 
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earth, or magnesia alba. The importance of dynamite and similar 
adaptations of nitro-glycerin is apparent when we remember that 
the improvements of Hell Gate depended on its agency, and 
that the Sutro Tunnel was beset with insurmountable difficul- 
ties until dynamite was introduced. The Sutro Tunnel rendered 
possible the deep exploitation of mines on the Comstock Lode. 
Blasting gelatin, more recently introduced, while more manage- 
able, is proving still more efficient. The essential principle in 
all modern clocks is the isochronous vibration of the pendulum. 
The clock enters as a factor of utmost importance in the life of 
our civilization; but its central principle was brought to light 
by scientific observation generally ascribed to Galileo in 1639. 
The application of the principle to the measurement of the prog- 
ress of a “train” was a later invention, claims to which have 
been set up by several persons living in the early part of the 
seventeenth century. 

Electricity in our times plays a part which has given civil- 
ization a marked impulse. Annihilate the electric telegraph, the 
telephone, the processes of electro-plating, the electrotype and 
electric lighting, and we should feel ourselves set back for ages. 
But note the progressive evolution of the scientific principles 
on which these inventions are based. Frictional electricity had 
been known for centuries, when Galvani in 1790, and Volta in 
1800, showed that electricity could be excited by chemical action 
upon certain metals disposed in a particular way. It has since 
been shown that galvanic electricity is identical with frictional 
electricity. But its chemical effects far transcend those of ordi- 
nary electricity. Water, earths, and alkalis were decomposed 
is early as 1807. Later, the “battery” has been so improved 
by Wollaston, Hare, Sturgeon, Smee, Grove, Daniell, Bunsen, 
Léclanché and others, that prolonged and efficient currents 
could be produced. Thus the art of electro-plating sprang up, 
the first patents for which were taken out in 1840 by Elkington 
in England and Ruolzin France. Thus also the very important 
art of electrotype, invented by Jacobi in 1839, and now exten- 
sively employed in the production of copies of wood-engravings. 

In 1820, the mutual relations of electricity and magnetism 
were discovered by Oersted, and the physicists of Europe occu- 
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pied themselves in investigating the phenomena. Arago first 
observed the power of a current of electricity to induce magnet- 
ism in a bar of soft iron, and the loss of the magnetism on the 
breaking of the current, though the process might be repeated in- 
definitely. Thus arose the “temporary magnet,” which was 
turned to account so happily in the electric telegraph, the cul- 
mination of a succession of contributions of accessory principles, 
by Weber and Gauss, Steinheil, who discovered the earth current, 
Wheatstone, and others. Morse, at length, in 1835, after devis- 
ing his ingenious alphabet, and contributing the “relay” for the 
reinforcement of the current, succeeded in the invention of the 
working electric telegraph; and in 1844 brought it into practi- 
cal operation. To this time, the scientific principles worked out 
by a long series of distinguished names, remained comparatively 
unfruitful; and the sons of science labored without the encour- 
agement of pecuniary reward, or even of popular appreciation. 
Yet the contributions of this long line of devotees of pure science 
were the essential prerequisites to the invention of Morse. To 
whom then belongs the world’s homage for the bestowment of 
this inestimable agency of intelligence, society, business and 
civilization. 

The telephone is fundamentally another outcome of the same 
body of ideas, with the additional principle, called “micropho- 
nic action,” supplied through a ‘“‘transmitter,” by Reiss in 1860; 
improved in application by Yates in 1866 ; and further improved 
by Gray and by Bell in 1876. To whom is the world indebted 
in homage and recompense for the indispensable telephone ? 
We enumerate not less than six scientific principles combined 
in its production: current or Voltaic electricity; interaction of 
magnetism and electricity ; the temporary magnet; the earth 
current; microphonic action; the working adaptation of carbon. 
Who, then, produced the telephone ? 

Another outcome of the investigations of Oersted, in 1820, 
was the discovery of a tangential force between an electric cur- 
rent and a magnetic pole. The phenomenon was investigated 
by Wollaston and Ampére, and the latter subjected it to a beau- 
tiful mathematical study, which was productive of further de- 
velopments. In 1821 Faraday showed that this tangential force 
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was capable of developing rotary motion, and thus serving as a 
motive power. One of the first machines in which this principle 
was applied was the invention of Ritchie in 1833. Practical 
engines have been invented by Bourbouze, Froment and Daft. 
Electro-magnetic engines have found use in scientific work- 
shops, in driving telegraphic apparatus, on electric railways, and 
for other purposes. 

In 1824 Arago discovered the magnetism of rotation—or in- 
fluence of a rotating copper plate on the direction of a magnetic 
needle suspended over it—a mere isolated phenomenon of no 
practical value; but when thought out and evolved by skillful 
experimentation, a principle which led to results of the greatest 
importance. In 1831 Faraday discovered the principle of in- 
duction of electric currents—something which cannot be here 
explained, but a truth which constituted an essential link in the 
series of conceptions which led to the construction of magneto- 
electric machines for the development of great supplies of elec- 
tricity. The first was invented in 1833 by Pixii. Successive 
improvements have been suggested by Siemens, Wilde, Wheat- 
stone, Paccinotti, who invented the circular magnet, and Gramme. 
The principle of the convertibility of electricity into heat and 
light led to the application of these prolonged currents to the 
lighting of buildings and streets. 

The perfection of telegraphy, duplex and quadruplex, aside 
from the improvement of batteries, has been achieved in later 
times through the contribution of new conceptions by Faraday, 
Kirchhof, Wheatstone, Thomson, Guillemin, Varley, Jenkins, 
Edison and others. Sir William Thomson and Wheatstone have 
contributed especially to improve the sensitiveness of galvano- 
meters, and thus to increase their usefulness for the feeble cur- 
rents of ocean cables. By such means these wonderful bonds of 
union between the continents have become more manageable 
and efficient, and especially has the ability been acquired to 
locate ruptures and effect their prompt repair. 

It would require a volume to furnish any adequate exposi- 
tion of the indebtedness of the great modern inventions to pure 
science. Without a broad survey, the reader will not be ina 
position to appreciate the full force of the consideration here pre- 
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sented. I trust, however, that the few specifications made may 
throw sufficient light on the genesis of inventions to enable the 
intelligent reader to understand that an unbroken continuity 
of dependence reaches from the prosperity and happiness of our 
daily experience back to inventions which have multiplied a 
thousand-fold the productiveness of human effort and the sources 
of human enjoyment, and back still through lines of unostenta- 
tious and generally uncompensated investigators who, through 
terms of years, have contributed to the body of scientific princi- 
ples which have found their final applications in these splendid 
and beneficent results. 

If this is true, every individual is deeply concerned in the 
history of scientific ideas; and every one is personally interested 
in the promotion of discovery in the field of abstract truth. 
Every newly discovered truth is necessarily, at first, unapplied ; 
but any abstract truth may sooner or later find its application 
in some human utility. Moreover, in estimating the value of 
abstract truths, I ought not to fail of mentioning the influence 
exerted by them on the mind and heart of those who attain to a 
knowledge and comprehension of them. The ennobling expan- 
sion and cultural influence of the contemplation of the truths of 
nature is, in reality, a greater service rendered by science to 
mankind than the supply of ideas which fructify in inventions. 
And this service is rendered equally by those scientific concep- 
tions which develop utility and those which do not. 

These thoughts are offered in all seriousness and all earnest- 
ness to the prosperous business men of our country. If you are 
prosperous, what are the conditions which have made you pros- 
perous? Aside from the exercise of your own person: ul sagacity, 
is it not true that the basis of your prosperity rests in the scien- 
tific principles that underlie the inventions which have placed 
in your hands the most amazing opportunities for multiplying 
the efficiency of your personal efforts? You go from your well- 
furnished home and its “modern improvements,” at a conven- 
ient hour. You speed by steam, in a few minutes, over the 
dozen miles, more or less, which separate you from your office. 
You seat yourself at your table and read the business messages 
which mail and telegraph have brought you. In response to 
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one, you ring a little bell and talk with a business house in a 
distant part of the city, or even in another city. In response to 
another, you place your thumb on the button cémmunicating 
with an electric bell, and instantly an attendant is present to re- 
ceive and transmit your orders. Another button summons a 
clerk in charge of another branch of your business, and he at- 
tends; he receives and, in due time, executes your commands. 
He writes your letters on chemically prepared paper which 
makes them manifold. If you deal in stocks or grain or other 
great market commodities, the telegraph keeps you informed 
every instant respecting the state of the market in all the great 
centers of trade. You know what has been done and is doing at 
this hour in New York, Chicago, London, and Hamburg. You 
are endowed with a species of omnipresence and omniscience. 
You decide with a promptness and intelligence which vastly ex- 
pedite your business and augment your profits. In three or 
four hours your day’s work is accomplished. You have done 
more than a month’s work under the slow regime which pre- 
ceded the epoch of modern inventions. You now steam home 
to your family, your friends, your pictures, and your books. 
You take your dinner from decorated porcelain or china and 
electro-plated ware. Your streets and your neighborhood are 
illuminated at night by the intense electric light; and you sleep 
peacefully and soundly under the protection of the electric bur- 
glar alarm. 

Seriously now, have you considered that all this comfort, all 
this celerity, all this prosperity had its foundations laid years 
ago in the unnoticed, patient, prolonged, uncompensated inves- 
tigations of the man of science in his ill-equipped, or perchance 
well-equipped laboratory? That is a thing worthy of your con- 
sideration. Your own material interests suggest it. If science 
sowed the seeds of this present prosperity, then science is worthy 
of remembrance, thanks, reward. Then science is still sowing 
the seeds of prosperity—who can tell in what form they will 
germinate and mature? There is reason for fostering the efforts 
of science to-day, as well as for acknowledgment of indebted- 
ness to the past. Representatives of science as worthy as those 
who laid the foundations on which we have built, are now at 
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work. They are laying other foundations ; on these augmented 
prosperity will be reared. 

Unless these be idle reasonings, every consideration prompts 
to the sedulous promotion of the interests of science. This can 
be done through considerate appreciation, through the general 
dissemination of the knowledge of science by means of schools, 
lectures, and books, by the abolition of the onerous and odious 
tax on imported scientific works, and most directly by the pro- 
vision of adequate means for the prosecution of purely scientific 
inquiries. These may be carried on, as has often been done, in 
connection with direct practical aims, or through the endow- 
ment of pure research by the general or State government, 
or by the large-minded and philanthropic munificence of indi- 
viduals, 

To choke the fountains of science is to dry the sources of 
our prosperity. Only the thoughtless will strike at the founda- 
tion of that civilization on which they prosper and fatten. Only 
the ignorant and undiscerning can declare that the acquisition 
of science is a “mere personal adornment.” It is selfishness too 
blinded for self-preservation which declares that science must 
take care of itself. It is narrow statesmanship which refuses to 
provide means for nourishing the sources of the state’s pros- 
perity. The man who sneers at science perpetrates a more 
stupid indignity than he who heaps contempt on his mother. 


ALEXANDER WINCHELL. 
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NEWSPAPERS GONE TO SEED. 


JOURNALISTS naturally resent the recent criticism of the out- 
side world, much of which has been thoughtless and unjust. 
Men of experience in that profession know that their art, easy as 
it may seem to those who know nothing of it, is as special as 
watch-making, and infinitely more difficult. There is no in- 
stance known of a man succeeding in creating or sustaining an 
important newspaper who had not previously served a long and 
arduous apprenticeship to the vocation. The great journalists 
of the world have been so few and so famous that their names 
readily occur to all readers, as well as enough of their history to 
support this assertion. In truth it is difficult to name one valu- 
able or fruitful journalistic idea which did not originate in one 
of two newspapers—the “ London Times” or the “ New York 
Herald.” The captain of a merchant vessel could step ashore 
and manage the Waltham watch factory with as good a pros- 
pect of success as an ordinary educated man could conduct a met- 
ropolitan newspaper. Language can scarcely overstate the com- 
plicated difficulties of the task of gathering, writing, printing and 
distributing the history of the human race for one day in one 
day. Our aggressive and enterprising race has never attempted 
anything in which success was more improbable. We cannot 
wonder that honest and able men, working assiduously at this 
task day by day, should regard with derision or anger the at- 
tempts of their readers to give them advice or reproof. 

Nothing could excuse it but the public importance of the 
work they attempt. The daily press is the people’s university. 
Half of the readers of Christendom read little else. If we had to 
choose which should be destroyed, all our colleges or all our 
daily papers, we should be obliged to decide that our colleges are 
of immeasurable value, but that the daily press is indispensable. 
It is like the water system of a continent, into which every- 
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thing is thrown, clean and unclean, things fertilizing and 
things poisonous, demoniac anarchism, gentle philanthropy, 
scandal, Gladstone, Talmage, Tennyson, Downs and the saw- 
dust thief; but the streams flow on, becoming purer and 
clearer as they widen and deepen. Gentlemen of the press, 
therefore, must accept their vocation of public functionaries 
with all that the character implies. They must expect to be 
scolded and lectured by persons who know little or nothing 
of the inner mysteries of their craft. 

Unhappy would our case be if we had not forever flowing 
by us these streams freshly derived from nature’s own sky 
and earth. When I hear of such books as Dr. Shedd’s trea- 
tise upon Endless Punishment, and of the other doctor of 
divinity who revives the idea that husband and wife are 
properly despot and slave, I can find it in my heart to pre- 
fer the worst abuses of the press as an antidote and relief. 
How fatally would the cloister and the college mislead man- 
kind, even at this late period of the world’s evolution, were 
they not subjected to the comparison and criticism of life it- 
self which the newspaper affords them! 

Perhaps, of all people in the world, the class which derives 
least good from journalism are journalists themselves. Absorbed 
as they are in the most intense and often fascinating labors, they 
are apt to remain in strange ignorance of the very public to 
which they minister. They do not hear what the casual and un- 
biased reader says of them. They associate too much with their 
own class, and become too familiar with the materials they handle. 
They are like medical students who see daily before their eyes 
the dissected remains of two or three hundred human bodies. 
What can they know of the many-sided awfulness of death, and 
the unutterable pangs of bereavement? This is doubtless the 
true explanation of the seeming heartlessness of the comic head- 
ings sometimes placed over the most harrowing recitals of human 
suffering and depravity. The stranger in the dissecting room 
stands aghast at the sight of dismembered trunks and dissected 
limbs; but I have heard of a medical student’s holding a piece 
of pie in one hand and the dissecting-knife in the other, and 
giving alternate attention to nourishing his own body and cut- 
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ting up another. The journalist is occupied every hour with 
events which carry misery and despair to large numbers of his 
fellow-beings, and he gradually loses all sense of the hideous im- 
propriety which he commits in hot haste at a quarter past one in 
the morning when he writes at the top of a page of horrors, “‘ Three 
Bibulous Suicides.” If by some miracle the conductors of cer- 
tain newspapers could read one number of their journals with the 
reader's eyes, they would turn away with affright; they would 
either abandon their profession or reform it. I am thinking at 
this moment of those columns in the weekly edition of a New 
York paper which ministers to its. readers’ prurient curiosity, 
and of that amazing assignation column in a journal of Cincin- 
nati, which is a blot upon the whole valley of the Mississippi. 

A few of our most important newspapers are so fortunate as 
to have connected with them a magnificent loafer, who goes 
careering around the world in a steam yacht, or spends a large 
portion of his time in parliament, serving as a connecting link 
between the journal he represents and the public which it 
serves. This isa great advantage, but it is not sufficient, because 
parliament is an exceptional body of men, and human life as 
viewed from the deck of a steam yacht is exceptional life. When 
journalism is fully developed and organized, there will be a bet- 
ter vacation system, which will give the absorbed journalist op- 
portunities to mingle freely with his kind outside of the whirling 
abyss in which he usually revolves. Meanwhile, let him accept 
with docility any chance suggestion that may reach him con- 
cerning the effect of his work upon the public. 

The reader who loves the drama has not forgotten Mr. Bou- 
cicault’s letter or Interview on that subject, in which he spoke of 
the commercial managers who, of all the qualifications requi- 
site for their post, possess only two: capital and a knowledge of 
business. At the present moment journalism, too, is passing 
through a similar phase, during which the mere business side of 
the profession has obtained an enormous and ill-regulated im- 
portance. Formerly, the proprietors held a somewhat deferential 
attitude toward the editors, and any interference on their part 
with the conduct of the paper was regarded as an impertinence, 
as if Mr. Booth’s manager should presume to say how a certain 
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passage of Hamlet should be spoken. At the present time, and 
in many newspaper offices, the writers are nothing, the proprie- 
tors are everything. 

Observe, for instance, the Sunday issues of some of our 
morning newspapers. They have acquired, of late, one notable 
convenience. The family appetite for the newspaper is at no 
time so keen or so universal as on Sunday morning, when all 
the household has time to bestow upon its perusal, and when the 
plans for the coming week both for business and for pleasure 
are determined by the contents of the newspaper. ‘The new con- 
venience to which I refer is, that the paper, being in half a dozen 
separate pieces, can be handed around the room, and no mem- 
ber of the household is obliged to wait for his turn. The father 
may be flattered and put off—if he will submit to it—with the 
sheet containing the markets, while the mother loses herself in 
the multitudinous and bewildering expanses of the dry goods 
advertisements. The young lady seizes the portion containing 
the theatrical and social news, and the boys fly with fury to the 
piece exhibiting the base-ball and polo intelligence. And when 
these are all distributed there will still be a fragment for pious 
Aunt Mary, who is athirst for the religious news of the week. 
This is highly conducive to good morals, for we all know what 
a strain human patience is subjected to in waiting for a paper. 
Punch’s caricature is not forgotten of the man who threw down the 
“Times” with the remark that there was “nothing in it.” “ Why 
the devil did you keep it so long, then?” inquires the other 
wrathful occupant of the coffee-room. As things are now, the 
infuriate expectant could be appeased at once by handing him 
a few leaves of the journal. 

The huge mass of paper issued on Sunday morning by way 
of a newspaper is on many accounts an interesting and important 
study. A stranger might easily mistake the nature and purpose 
of this new product of human exertion. He might very nat- 
urally, upon a first glance, call to the retreating carrier and say, 
‘We want the morning paper; you have left us the Dry-goods 
Reporter, or the Jones and Robinson Gazette.” It is not merely 
that the dealers in dry-goods occupy pages in their wild appeals 
to the human weakness for a bargain. In a land where dry 
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goods are known to be the foremost interest of human nature, it 
was to be expected that the men who are so happy as to deal 
in them should magnify their vocation. But we find in glanc- 
ing over these sheets that all other interests of man and woman 
are effaced before them. Their columns exhibit such an exag- 
geration of type and spacing that everything else in the paper 
is obscured and must be sought for with diligence. In many 
instances the upper halves of the columns are all Jones and 
Robinson, and the public news is huddled in small type at the 
bottom. Journalism abdicates and abases itself. The subscriber 
is notified that he is of no account; neither his taste nor his 
convenience is regarded. The public, for whom the newspaper 
is supposed to exist, is subjected to a distinct affront. No 
matter how important the news, no matter what wars are raging, 
no matter whose nomination is rejected, or how Miss Cleveland 
has changed the dressing of her hair, nothing is so manifest to 
the view as that Jones and Robinson are out with a new 
slaughter in black silks. 

[t thus appears that journalism, which began its metropoli- 
tan development as a convenient bundle of handbills, or affichés, 
is now, after two centuries of prosperous existence, approaching 
the point from which it started. It threatens to become in 1886 
nearly what it was in 1672, affichés, each trying to out-flare the 
other by immensity of type, vehemence of language, and lavish 
expenditure of space. And it is curious to note, what is fre- 
quently observed in bills posted on the wall, that the extrava- 
gance of the advertising is proportioned to the insignificance of 
the object. The Dime Museum swells and sprawls across the 
page to such an extent that we have to take a magnifying glass 
to find out which is the opera for the next matinée. 

All this is rendered more confusing now that several news- 
papers, supposed to be well-established and strong, have begun 
to still further reduce the value of advertising by joining in the 
struggle for display. They have become themselves dealers in 
merchandise. Being masters of the situation, they insert the list 
of their commodities just where it will catch most eyes, just 
where it will most disfigure their sheet and most lower the value 
of their customers’ advertising. From a pocket dictionary to a 
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grand piano—they cast their net for every variety of fish. No 
one would suppose, on viewing a large warehouse filled with 
merchandise of all sorts, with a numerous corps of porters, 
packers, clerks, and cartmen, that it was the publication office of 
a morning newspaper. 

The sheets which minister in a subordinate way to these and 
other warehouses call themselves newspapers, and the vigorous 
gentlemen who issue them style themselves journalists. But, 
gentlemen, this is not journalism; it is bill-posting! The news 
is your pretext; your reality is merchandise. Continue your 
business as long as you find it profitable, but do not mistake its 
character. Your abdication makes room and prepares the way 
for the true and final journalist, who will abjure the paste-pot 
and the brush, and concentrate his attention upon his proper 
office of giving the news of the morning with intelligent and 
patriotic elucidations of the same. I see in these newspapers 
gone to seed the approaching end of the advertisers’ corrupting 
dominion, and the emancipation of the editor from the degrading 
thraldom of the commercial “ Old Man” in the counting-room. 

When I venture to suggest to a veteran journalist that the 
next great movement in the evolution of his noble art will be to 
cut loose from advertising altogether, he bestows upon me a 
smile of more or less polite derision. He denies the possibility 
of such a thing, and time may prove him to be right. No 
morning newspaper has ever yet existed without advertising, and 
it is very probable that if any one should try the experiment at 
this moment the failure would be signal and speedy. There is 
a time forall things. The chestnuts that defy the exertions of 
the boys in the middle of September come rustling down of their 
own accord after the first sharp frost of October. 

Let us consider this matter for a moment. I will not go 
into figures, for there is nothing so deceptive as the schemer’s 
preliminary arithmetic. We have an example before us which 
indicates the possibility of journalism, pure and simple. I can 
remember the time when failure was predicted of Mr. Robert 
Bonner's bold experiment of publishing the popular weekly 
magazine of the United States, the “ New York Ledger,” at a very 
low price, without the aid of advertisements. Here was a 
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periodical conducted at an expense rarely paralleled, paying 
more for original matter than any literary periodical of the kind 
then existing in America, to be wholly supported by its readers, 
They were indeed numerous, but not more numerous than the 
attainable subscribers of a daily paper—not as numerous as the 
daily purchasers of the “ Petit Journal” of Paris, at this moment. 
We can scarcely place a limit to the circulation of a daily paper 
in the United States, conducted by a true journalist, who should 
also be a virtuous man and atrue patriot. The field is boundless. 
Our papers are now limited by those miserable moral faults, 
which every one deplores except the conductors, who can count 
the few thousands whom brutality attracts, but not the hundreds 
of thousands whom it drives away. 

The proprietor of the “ Ledger,” it is said, first thought of re- 
ducing the number of advertisements to a single column, and 
charging ten dollars a line, which could easily have been ob- 
tained. Rejecting this idea, he is said (I know not with what 
truth) to have considered the scheme of admitting one adver- 
tisement each week, and charging a thousand dollars for it 
After maturely weighing the subject he determined, with a sa- 
gacity never to be too much admired, to discard entirely the 
legitimate and corrupting aid of the advertiser, and trust 
wholly to his readers for support. After adhering to this sys- 
tem for a quarter of a century, he has not yet found reason to 
question its soundness. A gentleman who can gratify a taste 
for a fast horse at an expense of forty thousand dollars, and to 
keep it up for half a life-time, cannot have made any serious 
error in the fundamental scheme of his business. Moreover, 
he has the comfort of knowing that in twenty-five years the dis- 
turbing influence of the advertiser has not once been felt in his 
columns, where nothing has ever appeared except for the reason 
that it was for the interest or pleasure of the reader to have it 
there. This would be remarkable if the paper was indebted 
for its material to the scissors alone. It becomes a highly im- 
portant fact, pregnant with significance for the future, when we 
find that nothing is ever printed in it which is not prepared ex- 
pressly for it. 


I would not make too much of this instance, because a 
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weekly magazine of popular literature and a morning paper of 
news gathered on the instant from all quarters of the globe, are 
very different enterprises. Nevertheless, the permanent success 
of Mr. Bonner’s experiment has a certain bearing upon the ques- 
tion of the mere possibility of such a journal. 

Consider further that the newspapers which have recently 
gone into the bill-posting business so extensively are engaged in 
the work of killing the fat goose that lays their golden egg. 
They are destroying the value of advertising. When they 
insert an enormous, overshadowing advertisement of an imag- 
inary city in Florida, or an equally imaginary dry goods 
“slaughter,” they not only deter and frighten away the modest 
business man, who may well despair of being seen in such an 
explosion of typography, but they compel the massive advertiser 
to go on increasing his vociferation, which he does, as I am 
informed, without a corresponding increase in price. The louder 
the trumpeters blow, the louder they must blow. Meanwhile, 
the vulgarity of the strife offends the passer-by, and repels the 
people whose good will is most desirable. It has come already 
to be a valuable distinction in business circles not to advertise 
at all. The huge display is felt to be a confession of inferiority, 
and the wiser purchaser prefers and seeks out the establishments 
which serve the public well without saying anything about it, 
and without adding to the price of commodities a percentage to 
pay the cost of multitudinous advertising. Does not this pre- 
pare the way for throwing off the incubus? Does it not hasten 
the time when it shall become safe for journalism to be an 
intellectual profession, depending for support upon its own 
public? 

The impending impotence of advertising is proclaimed by 
every newspaper which admits advertisements under the guise 
of reading matter. Within the memory of persons still alive, 
the word communicated was honestly placed at the end or the 
beginning of all such matter. Sometimes the still honester 
word advertisement was used. These truth-speaking words were 
speedily clipped and reduced to their first syllable, until now 
they have almost disappeared. How many morning newspapers 
are there in the United States which cannot be induced to insert 
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advertisements which pretend not to be advertisements? | 
believe there is one. I think there are two. I have been 
credibly informed that there are three. It is certain that the 
number is very small, and it is this all but universal corruption 
which necessitates a radical change in the journalism of this 
country. 

The reader has doubtless observed something of the sudden and 
great development of the “ trade papers,” as they are called, such 
as the “ Hatter’s Gazette,” the “ Barber's Journal,’ the “ Painter 
and Glazier,” the “ Builder,” the “‘ Patent Medicine Repository,” 
not to mention the professional organs, such as the Medical, 
School, and Law journals. Journalists themselves have now their 
organ in the “ Journalist ” of New York. Such periodicals are 
now doing a very large portion of the legitimate advertising of 
the country, and doing it more cheaply and effectively than 
could be done by any general newspaper. The announcement 
of a new barber’s implement reaches, through the “ Barber's Jour- 
nal,” a large portion of the best barbers of the country in a few 
days, and this system is so manifestly convenient that it will 
probably continue to relieve the daily newspaper more and more. 
We have only to imagine the present tendencies in business to 
continue in operation a few years longer, and it requires no 
great faith or insight to believe in the early emancipation of jour- 
nalism from the advertiser’s despotic and lowering domination. 

What an elegant and valuable product of human endeavor a 
morning paper will be, when at length it is able to confine itself 
to its proper task of giving the morning news, with com- 
ments simply elucidating, free from party bias and business 
complication! Such a journal will be small in size, inviting 
preservation as a handy record of the time— say, eight to twelve 
not large pages, in liberal type, on good firm paper, rationally 
arrangéd and amply indexed. When superfluous matters are 
omitted and the news is given with brevity and simplicity, com- 
mented upon with real knowledge and insight, the numbers 
for a month ora quarter will make a truly desirable volume to 
add to a family’s printed treasures. As things now are, the 
newspaper has almost lost its value as a record of the passing 
time. Few houses are large enough to admit ofsuch a serious 
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addition to their encumbrances, and in the absence of an 
index, what can be found in a newspaper after the lapse of a 
few months? With right journalism every family could have 
and retain through its whole existence a vivid history of the 
period, the value of which would increase with every year. 
During the late war, I saved one or two papers each day and 
all their extras, intending to preserve them. Folded once, they 
made a pile ten feet high. The task of assorting and binding 
this mountain mass was fearful to contemplate, and it remains 
to this day unaccomplished. The essential journalism, even 
of that stirring period, could have been of manageable extent 
and precious to the latest posterity. 

It is, indeed, a thing to be specially noted, that what is 
essential to daily journalism does not require a great expanse 
of paper. Mr. Emerson observed that his morning paper gave 
him every day one piece of news. The well-edited weekly edi- 
tions of papers published in some of our cities of the third and 
fourth rank, contain all the news of passing events which an 
intelligent person needs or wishes to know. The sturdy old 
Bostonian who boasts of reading no other newspaper than 
the weekly edition of the “ London Times,” claims that nothing 
of real importance escapes him, even of events occurring in his 
own New England, and he is strictly correct in saying that 
his favorite paper has not once violated any of the decorums of 
civilized life, and has never once spoken of a human being with 
personal disrespect. Place side by side the weekly edition of 
the “London Times” and the weekly editions of some of our 
New York and Chicago journals! What an agonizing contrast ! 


JAMES PARTON. 








DOMESTIC SERVICE. 


WE live under a republican form of government, where the 
rights of the citizen are supposed to be jealously guarded by law. 
Leaving out some limitations on the right of voting, which will 
readily occur to every reader, the statement is correct. The po- 
litical rights of the individual are on the whole well secured and 
maintained ; but these are not sufficient to confer social happiness. 
Political rights enable a man to have a voice in deciding what 
persons shall rule over him, and make and execute the laws of 
the country. But his political well-being may be relatively per- 
fect while his social well-being is constantly vexed and tormented 
by certain peculiarities in the organization, or rather disorgani- 
zation, of his household. He votes at certain times and at cer- 
tain places once, twice, or thrice a year, and the annual expendi- 
ture of time in exercising this august privilege of the freeman is 
hardly an hour; but—taking man and wife as one—as soon as 
he proudly leaves the polls and enters his own house, he is no 
longer an independent citizen of a “great and glorious country,” 
but an abject serf, utterly dependent on the caprices of his domes- 
tics, or, as they are ironically named, his “help.” He finds his 
wife the victim of an intolerable tyranny, which presses on her 
every day and almost every hour, exerting her energies in often 
vain attempts to put down an insurrection in the kitchen, or to 
conciliate the insurgents. He may have been during the day 
threatened by a strike of the laborers in his workshop, and have 
used all the resources of his patience, intelligence, and character 
in so adjusting matters that his men, being reasonable beings, 
agree to a compromise between labor and capital, which does 
justice to both. When he arrives at his house he encounters a 
conflict in which sullen stupidity, or vociferous stupidity, each 
insensible to reason, is engaged in battle with the “lady of the 
house.” This last conflict is too much for him; he commonly 
succumbs with the meekness of a galley slave, and with a rueful 
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countenance tries to eat his half-done potatoes and over-done 
beefsteak with the solemn composure of a martyr at the stake. 

It is important here to note that this is not a question of 
equality. The nominal master and mistress of the house may 
be just and humane, considerate of the rights of others, and sen- 
sitive not to wound their feelings; but they have to submit to 
the mortifying fact that the object of their help is to render 
them helpless; that a despotism is established in their house; 
and that their tyrants are their hired servants. There is more or 
less resistance going on for a time, but the autocracy of the 
kitchen is firmly established in the end. Frequent changes of 
help do little good. One spirit seems to animate the whole 
class. The new-comers announce, in true monarchial fashion: 
“The Queen is dead. Long live the Queen!” Those who are 
dismissed find comfort, as they depart, in hearing this triumphant 
strain from the lips of their successors. They glow with the 
thought that the household from which they are expelled will 
still be taught to know that domestic life is indeed a “ fretful 
fever;” that the at of “slaughtering a giant with pins” is not 
yet extinct in the world; and that the process of converting 
homes into hells is as well understood by the incoming as by 
the outgoing denizens of the house. 

There is a story going the round of the newspapers to this 
effect, that a wife, after reading the report of Queen Victoria's 
speech, told her husband she was now a convert to woman suf- 
frage, as the queen had made as good a speech as a king. Her 
husband objected on the ground that Victoria, like the rest of 
her sex, when she says anything always makes a mess of it. 
“Look,” he continued, “at the Irish-——”_ “ Yes,” she retorted, 
“look at the Irish. If she had half the trouble with her Bridg- 
ets that I have, who blames her 





“But that is a matter of 
statesmanship, and not of domestic affairs,’ was his response. 
Her reply was crushing: “My dear, it requires statesmanship to 
run domestic affairs. You just try it.” Probably this excellent 
stateswoman, with her power of managing refractory tempers 
and enforcing necessary rules, must often have been beaten in 
her efforts to maintain her persuasive or belligerent supremacy 
—must have sometimes sighed as she heard what Hood calls 
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that “wooden damn” with which Bridget, after a reproof, slams 
the door as she descends to the realms she rules, and heard, with 
a sinking of the heart, the crash of crockery (sworn to be acci- 
dental) which occurred soon afterward. In fact, no statesman or 
stateswoman has yet solved the problem—and it may be that it 
is a problem impossible to be solved by human skill and intelli- 
gence—how to harmonize the relations between those who hire 
and those who are hired, so that persons of limited incomes can 
have a comfortable home. Take the majority of modest house- 
holders, who set up housekeeping on fifteen hundred or twenty- 
five hundred a year, and ask them, after twenty years’ experi- 
ence of the petty miseries attendant on their employment of one 
or two domestics, the terrible pessimistic question: “Is life worth 
living?” and it is to be feared that their answer would be a sor- 
rowful or splenetic or passionate ‘‘ No!” 

More than half a century ago, Colonel Hamilton, one of the 
officers who won their laurels in Wellington’s campaigns in 
Spain and Portugal, published a book which he called “‘ Men and 
Manners in America.” He criticised both our men and manners 
with a caustic severity such as might have been predicted when 
a bigoted Scotch tory assailed the people and institutions of a 
republic. His work exasperated almost every American who 
read it, and Edward Everett never wrote a more popular paper 
than his scorching criticism of it in the ‘‘ North American Review.” 
The book is now forgotten. Still one sentence in it survives in 
the memories of antiquarians, and it is this: “In an American 
dinner party, the first dish served up is the roasted mistress of 
the house.” It is to be supposed that the author only conde- 
scended to dine with persons distinguished by their opulence or 
official position; and it seems to prove that domestic service, 
fifty or sixty years ago, in the mansions of the rich was as much 
in a state of anarchy, owing to the incompetence or ill temper 
of the cook and her assistants, as it is now in humbler dwellings. 
Indeed, who has not occasionally seen, at ordinary dinner parties 
where no aristocratic Colonel Hamilton is present, the flaming 
countenance of the mistress of the house, as she takes her seat at 
the head of the table, indicating how hard has been her contest 
with her “help?” 
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But at the time a Mrs. Schuyler, or a Mrs. Adams, or a 
Mrs. Quincy may have appeared to the British guest as a victim 
to the incompetency of her cook, a representative of the great 
house of Devonshire was subject to a tyranny of another kind. 
The duke happened to be prejudiced against port wine, which 
those who were admitted to his great dinner parties preferred to 
other wines. The duke’s butler, knowing his master’s taste, 
provided the best champagne and claret that could be purchased 
in Europe, but bought the worst port he could find at a low 
price, and charged the duke at the price which was notoriously 
demanded by wine dealers for the best. The imposition was 
successful for years. Nobody who was invited to the dinners of 
a duke could dare to remonstrate against the liquid logwood 
they swallowed as port. At last one friend had the courage to 
tell the duke that his butler was a rascal. The result was an 
investigation of the facts; the offending servant was ignomini- 
ously dismissed; but not until he had amassed a comfortable 
amount of some two or three thousand pounds as a compensation 
for his disgrace. 

This is a pertinent illustration of the difference between our 
domestics and those of England, People are never tired of be- 
rating ours as barbarians, and contrasting them with those of 
England, who are thoroughly tamed and trained, and do their 
work with exemplary skill and propriety. In the great houses 
of England most of the servants are sycophantic and crafty, 
bending their knees in prostrate adoration before the “gentry” 
they serve, but at the same time taking every secure opportunity 
to pick their pockets, An English servant of an Knglish noble 
is apt to be the most ignoble of men. 

But the female English domestic is the ideal of many Ameri- 
can women who can afford to hire one. The history and litera- 
ture of England show the incorrectness of this assumption. 
Take the literature of England from the time of Charles the 
Second, and you will find that a majority of the clear-sighted 
dramatists and novelists represent the servant maids as the 
obedient accomplices of their mistresses in every questionable 
act they do, but plundering those whom they serve. Even to the 
present day one can bardly enter a theater without finding the pert 
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and unscrupulous chambermaid of the comedy to be a lively 
combination of liar and trickster, an expert in effrontery, malice 
and mischief, and destitute equally of the sense of honor and the 
sense of shame. 

In the last century, Fielding condensed the whole class in his 
Mrs. Slipsop. “My betters!” she indignantly exclaims, “who 
is my betters, pray?” As to the large question of domestic 
service, Dickens and Thackeray, in our own generation, have 
shown what people have to endure in the continual hostility 
between the kitchen and the drawing-room. David Copperfield, 
when he has won the adorable Dora, his “ child wife,” is daily 
tormented by the doings and misdoings of the wretches she em- 
ploys as servants, and whom the adorable Dora is utterly in- 
capable of converting into “help;” and, in the household of Mr. 
Dombey, what a picture is presented of the kitchen aristocracy 
of the mansion in which the great merchant dwells, and in which 
he has the pretension to believe that he is the lord and master! 
How is he looked down upon, when he fails, by the meanest 
menial whose business it is to scrub the floors of his house! 
Indeed, the description of the assembly of Mr. Dombey’s do- 
mestics, when it is known that the firm of Dombey & Son has 
fallen into cureless ruin, is one of Dickens’s masterpieces. Thack- 
eray, in all his novels, seems to be haunted with the idea of the 
utter falsity of English domestics, from the august butler of the 
palatial mansion down to the wench who does the lowest work 
of the cheap boarding-house. He is never more cynical than 
when he records the scandalous and unfavorable judgments de- 
livered by the tenants of the kitchen on their masters and mis- 
tresses. One would hesitate, indeed, to undertake the forming 
of a household in England, if he were dolorously impressed by 
Thackeray's monitions as to the essential antagonism between 
those who dwelt below the drawing-room and those who dwelt 
in the room itself. The two, being separated by distinction of 
caste, can rarely have with each other cordial human relations. 
There may be formal subordination and obedience on the part of 
the servants; but hate, envy, uncharitableness, rankle beneath 
the mask of sycophancy they wear. 

Much has been written about realistic fiction as distinguished 
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from fiction which is eminently unrealistic; and English novel- 
ists who belong to the latter class are still prone to push upon 
the attention of their readers a revival of the old feudal relation 
between mistress and maid. It seems from these novels that 
they are bound together by the ties of mutual affection, The 
mistress condescends to make her maid her confidante, confides 
to her all her griefs and joys, and is rewarded for her protecting 
kindness by awakening in the bosom of her maid a sentiment of 
love which is entirely independent of self-interest. 'The husband 
of the lady is ruined by a trusted friend, who proves to bea 
villain, or he is made a bankrupt by some unfortunate specula- 
tion, or he is suspected of a crime which compels him to fly 
from his home and country—at any rate he dies forever or dis- 
appears for a time. The disconsolate wife or widow calls the 
roll of her “pampered minions;” pays them their wages up to 
the day of their separation, and they depart from the house with 
an ill-eoneealed scorn of their ruined employer; but one aged 
domestic remains. She protests that she will never leave her 
mistress, She will serve her without wages. Nay, all the 
money she has saved up for a series of years shall be forth- 
coming at this moment of financial distress in the household; 
and ends by flinging herself into the arms of her dejected mis- 
tress, and, in a flood of tears, declares that she will never desert 


her beloved mistress—never! never!! never!!! Three points of 
admiration hardly do justice to the pathos of the scene. Scores 
of novels might be named in which it is rehearsed to the im- 
mense satisfaction of sentimental readers, who would never do 
anything of the kind themselves. Practical people are now apt 
to consider this disinterested, this sublime self-devotion of the 
feminine servant to the feminine employer as something border- 
ing on the unreal, so far as their experience goes. Perhaps 
some of them are malicious enough to remember Mrs, Micawber’s 
repeated statement to David Copperfield, when the hot punch 
was passed around the table, that, despite the injurious opinions 
which her distinguished relations had formed of her husband's 
capacity to get an honest living for himself and family, she 
would never desert Mr. Micawber—never, never, never! 

Indeed, persons of limited incomes, whether poets, scientists, 
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mechanics, clerks, or philanthropists, are commonly subjected, and 
always have been subjected to the tyranny of domestics, with- 
out regard to their place of residence in one country or another. 
Neither genius, nor integrity, nor virtue, nor fame, nor saintliness 
of character, can check a virago’s tongue when she condescends to 
enter a comparatively poor man’s home, after she has served an 
apprenticeship, even as scullion, in the mansion of a millionaire. 
Perhaps nothing could better illustrate this fact than to cite an 
instance from the biography of one of the most prominent poets 
of the century. Thomas Campbell, after publishing “The 
Pleasures of Hope,” and many immortal lyrics, such as “ Hohen- 
linden,” “ Ye Mariners of England,” and “The Battle of the 
Baltic,” which had thrilled the whole nation, settled down in 
Sydenham with his wife and child —poor, but with a great and 
wide poetical fame. In a letter to another immortal, Walter 
Scott, he humorously narrates a comic epic which had occurred 
in his own home. It seems that he hired a cook, recommended 
to him as faithful and sober, who had been, with her husband, 
for many years on board of a man-of-war. In the course of 
seven weeks, however, she developed her real character, and 
went from bad to worse. ‘“ One fatal day,” Campbell says, “ she 
fell upon us in a state of insane intoxication, venting cries of 
rage like an insane bacchanalian, and tagged to our names all 
the opprobrious epithets the English language supplies. An 
energetic mind, in this state of inflammation, and a face natur- 
ally Gorgonian, kindled to the white heat of fury, and venting 
the dialect of the damned, were objects sufficiently formidable to 
silence our whole household. The oratrix continued impreca- 
tions till I locked up my wife, child and nurse to be out of her 
reach, and descending to the kitchen, paid her wages, and thrust 
her forthwith out of my doors, she howling with absolute rage. 
During the dispute, she cursed us for hell-fire children of brim- 
stone, whose religion was the religion of cats and dogs. I asked 
the virago what was her religion, since her practice was so de- 
vout. ‘Mine,’ says she, ‘is the religion of the Royal Navy,’ at 
the same time showing a prayer-book. After vainly trying to 
set the house on fire, this curious devotee set off for London on 
the top of a stage coach, cursing 2s she went.” 
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It seems to us that this is a typical scene. It has been wit- 
nessed since by so many small householders, that it is needless 
to remind them that a certain element of ceremonial religion 
mixes with the ribaldry and blasphemy of such domestics. 
“Mine,” the drunken brute exclaims, “is the religion of the 
Royal Navy.” All persons who have borne an active part in 
turning such, creatures out of their houses must have noticed 
that a vague sense of formal piety finds utterance in their wild 
maledictions ; still it is a piety which comforts itself in predict 
ing sure future damnation to the masters or mistresses who call 
it forth, But perhaps the worst of the matter is, that such 
domestic hornets develop the habit of ewearing in employers 
who previou ly had shown no tendeney to the viee, Indeed, to 
many heads of families a course of housekeeping is a achool of 
profanity, 

The domestic service of the United States ia moatly com posed 
of immigranta who differ from their employer in race, manners, 
wud religion, Tn one of the moat aplendid orations of Madward 
Kiverett, he happily contrasted the peneeful emigrants who 
caine from Treland, Germany, and other Huropean countries to 
settle here, with the deseent of the barbarians on the Roman 
Wivapvie The former came to inererse enormotialy the wealth 
ancl proc hive powe! of the nation they poncefully invaded | the 
warlike mission of the latter waa to deatroy and devastate what 
the geniua and industry of former centuriea had aeeumulated 
The former eame to ereate new eapital | the latter te annihilate 
the capital whieh had previously heen added to the storea of 
civiligation, Indeed, the immense debt which we owe to what 
in called foreign labor though laborers from abroad are BO 
awiftly assimilated into the mass of our citizens, that the word 
foreign hardly applies to them—is practically incalculable It 
has been for some time considered that the yearly additions to 
our population from this source is, in a great degree, an index 
of our advancing prosperity. 

There are evils resulting from this rush of new powers and 
influences into the rapid stream of our American life, but the evils 
are overcome in time by counterbalancing good. It certainly is 
provoking to have a few foreign socialists, escaping perhaps from 


ae 
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the prisons of their native countries, or from the fear of being 
imprisoned in them, coming to this land of liberty and labor, and 
in corner groceries and lager beer saloons announcing the doc- 
trine that laborers cannot get their rights, unless they begin their 
crusade against capital by robbery, arson and murder ; but it is 
hard to convince a workman who really works, that he is to 
become better off by destroying the palpable and permanent 
monuments of previous generations of laborers, such as houses, 
mills, railroads and other evidences of labor capitalized, Indeed, 
the belligerent socialist is merely a reproduction of Attila and 
Alboin, acting a part which is foreign to our present civilization. 

This is one side of foreign immigration, ita beneficent side. 
The other side relates to the mothers, daughters, and sisters of 
the inflowing host, who "to out to service,” and who control 
most of the business, The gradual disappearance of American 
yitla from service in families, ia a calamity both to themaelyve 
and the public, and it is based on an absurd prejudice that they 
lower their position and forfeit their independence itt loli what 
they call menial work, They accordingly rather prefer to labor in 
factories, of awell the erowd of halfetarved sewing women, than 
to pain board, lodging, and good wagea in a private family 
The result ia that the Trish, German, and Swedish women, whe 
have had no education qualifying them for the business of cools 
and general household work, learn thelr duties by experimenting 
on the meata given them to prepare for the table, and on the 
floors and Carpets they are to serub or RWeep), This Kinder 
garten system resulta in educating them at last into domestics, 
hut it ia at the ex pense of a great breaking of erockery, a series 
of burnt steaks and chops which are uneatable, and a trial of the 
employer's patience, which gradually results in nervous prostra 
tion, The servants undoubtedly follow the Baconian theory 
that knowledge is obtained by observation and experiment, but 
their experiments resemble those of the Irish pilot, who, after 
remarking to the captain of the ship that the coast was full of 


sunken rocks, casually added as the vessel struck, ‘and that is 
one of ’em!” 


It would be a lesson in the study of human nature to note all 


the varieties of experience which the mistress of a house passes 
8 
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through when one servant, who has been educated in this way, 
departs, and another, who has also obtained an approximate idea 
of what good housekeeping means, applies for the vacant place. 
There is no form of “interviewing” more prolific than this of 
incidents illustrating the conflicts and collisions of adverse speci- 
mens of human character. There, for instance, is the interesting 
invalid, who is bullied and browbeaten by the energetic virago 
who storms into the house, demands the wages which she thinks 
her services are worth, obtains them, and then dominates the 
household, reigning supreme until the master of the establish- 
ment is compelled to interfere, and dismisses her with words that 
savor more of strength than of righteousness. The list might go 
on to include the fretful, the economical, the bad-tempered, the 
shrewd, the equitable, the humane female heads of households 
that require help, but find it difficult to procure from those 
who offer it. Perhaps it would be well to condense and gener- 
alize the whole matter in dispute by citing an example in which 
the applicant for a situation was confronted by a woman who 
had a touch of humor in her composition. In all the dignity of 
second-hand finery, resplendent with Attleboro’ diamonds and 
rubies which must have cost at the least a quarter of a dollar a 
gem, the towering lady sweeps into the parlor, and demands a 
sight of the lady of the house. The meek lady of the house 
appears. “I understand you want a second girl to do the house- 
work.” “Yes,” is the gentle response. The high contracting par- 
ties forthwith proceed to discuss the terms of the treaty, by which 
the claimant for the office of second-girlship will condescend to 
accept the place, stating her terms, her perquisites, and her right 
to have two or three evenings of every week at her own disposal 
when her engagements will compel her to be absent from the 
house. The reply is, “It seems to me, if we comply with your 
terms, it would be better for my husband and myself to go out 
to service ourselves, for we never have had such privileges as 
you claim.” “That is nothing to me. I have lived in the most 
genteel families of the city, and have always insisted on my rights 
in this matter. By the way, have you any children?” “ Yes, I 
have two.” “ Well, I object to children.” “If your objections, 
madam, are insuperable, the children can easily be killed.” 
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“Oh! you are joking, I see. But I think I will try you fora 
week to see how I can get along with you.” The curt response 
is: “You shall not try me, but the one minute which elapses 
between your speedy descent from those stairs, and your equally 
speedy exit from the door.” The high contracting parties being 
unable, under the circumstances, to formulate a treaty agreeable 
to both, the applicant for the vacant place disappears in a fury 
of rage. 

It may be said that this is a caricature of what actually 
occurs in such interviews and encounters; but it has an essen- 
tial truth underneath its seeming exaggeration. In almost all 
the professions and occupations in which men are engaged, the 
supply is commonly more than equal to the demand. In do- 
mestic service the supply of intelligently trained servants is noto- 
riously far short of the demand. One must notice the readiness 
with which clubs, of late, are formed, for advancing all imaginable 
causes which can arrest the attention of intelligent, patriotic, 
philanthropic men. They meet weekly, fortnightly or monthly, 
at some hotels noted for their excellent method of cooking the 
fish and flesh which are daily on the dinner tables of the mem- 
bers, but cooked on a different method. The Sunday news- 
papers report the effusions of eloquence which the Saturday 
meetings call forth. The clubs multiply also with a rapidity 
which puzzles ordinary observers to account for their popularity. 
Perhaps a simple reason may be timidly ventured as an expla- 
nation of this phenomenon. Men who are classed as prosperous 
citizens like a good dinner, which they cannot get at home, and 
at stated periods they throng to a hotel, where the Lord sends 
the meats, and at the same time prevents the devil from sending 
the cooks. 

It will be said that this attack on the present disorganization of 
our domestic service is one-sided. It is. Doubtless much may be 
urged in reply, arraigning the conduct of employers, and defend- 
ing that of the employees. Many evils of the present relations 
between the two might be averted by a mutual understanding 
of each other’s motives and aims. Still the previous education 
of domestics, not only in the enlightenment of their minds, but 
in the regulation of their tempers, is the pressing need at pres- 
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ent. If some charitable person should start a College for the 
Education of Female Domestics, its success in increasing human 
happiness would prompt others to follow in his lead. Such a 
college might turn out thousands on thousands of competent 
servants every three or four months, The diplomas it would 
give would command attention at once; and the way now followed, 
of sending to the girl’s “ references” and receiving evasive re- 
plies, would be disecountenanced, It would also ive all classes 
of domestics a great lift in social estimation; the certificates, 
that they have graduated with honor in such colleges, would be 
equivalent to the B.A. or A.M. of colleges of another sort, when 
a young student applies for the position of schoolmaster in a 
country town or village. At any rate, a vast mass of unneces- 
sary misery in families might be prevented, and a large addition 
made to the stock of human happiness. 
Kpwin P. WHIPPLE. 


IS ROMANISM A BAPTIZED PAGANISM ? 


Por did not mention the names of all the company present 
on that famous evening when an Egyptian mummy came to life 
in the midst of the social group, and talked so eloquently about 
the industrial wonders which we moderns have imagined to be the 
discoveries of our own civilization, but which he showed were the 
familiar triumphs of the land of the Pharaohs, Suffice it to say, 
without betraying any confidences, that the day after that mem- 
orable entertainment some of the company found themselves 
in the Kternal City, by the agency of a certain “ Atlantic Instan- 
taneous Transportation Company, Limited ;” which has not yet 
laid its prospectus before the public, and whose secret, a secret 
wrapped up in the awe that envelops the Keely Motor, may not 
therefore be divulged to the uninitiate. In this little company 
were an Ultramontane Priest, a Broad Church Parson, and a 
Westerner who swore by (and after) the great prophet of Amer- 
ica, the irRev. Dr. Ingot-soll, together with the resurrected 
Kgyptian who, in the course of the unrecorded conversation of 
the preceding evening, had disclosed himself as equally at home 
among the antiquities of religion. This cultivated, traveled cos- 
mopolitan of the ancient world had manifested a great curiosity 
concerning the ecclesiastical rites and usages of the religion that 
he found in possession of the world upon which he had so 
strangely reopened his eyes; and this extemporized jaunt was 
the result of that curiosity. We were walking one.of the well- 
known streets of Rome on our way toward a certain church 





a 
church, however, which no reader of these pages need consult his 
‘“ Murray” to locate, until he has first found and studied that typ- 
ical plant of which Goethe saw hints in the flora of Weimar— 
when the conversation began that, as taken from the memoranda 
of one of the party, is sketched in the brief narration which fol- 
lows: for brevity’s sake, the dramatis persone being somewhat 
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cavalierly indicated simply as Pagan, Ecclesiastic, Broad Church- 
man and Philistine. 

On our way, Pagan asked what we called the day. We 
told him that it was Sunday ; “which,” observed Broad Church- 
man, “ was set apart by the edict of Constantine as a period of 
‘rest on the venerable day of the Sun.’” On his asking what 
were the other festivals of the Church, Ecclesiastic ran rapidly 
over the Kalendar, with such comments as these from Pagan: 
“ «Christmas ’"—our old Saturnalia; ‘ Easter’—the most ancient 
festival of the spring; ‘Candlemas Day ’—one of our joyous 
feasts in honor of the goddess Neith, observed as I note on the 
very day marked for it in your Christian Kalendar ; ‘ Lady Day’ 
—the old-time day of ‘the Mother of the Gods,’ also on the same 
date as our ancient festival; ‘the Festival of the Conception of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary’—our Roman Festival of the Miracu- 
lous Conception of the Blessed Virgin Juno, again upon the 
same date which the ancient world observed.” Pagan wanting 
to know somewhat of the saints of the Kalendar, Ecclesiastic 
chanced to dilate upon the story of St. Josaphat ; of which he 
remarked: “ Why this is none other than the legend of the 
Buddha himself.” 

As we passed along, the attention of our friend was drawn to 
various churches, and he was observed to inspect the inscriptions 
somewhat curiously; quietly remarking before one /fagade, 
‘This looks as though the old Pagan legend had been Christian- 
ized by very slight touches. ‘To the Divinity of St. George the 
Availing, the Powerful, the Unconquered’ is plainly the old in- 
scription, ‘To the Divinity of Mercury the Availing, the Power- 
ful, the Unconquered,’ with ‘Mercury’ erased and ‘St. George’ 
carved in.” 

The form of many of these churches attracted Pagan’s notice. 
“Here,” he observed, “ are the old Roman basilicas, those great 
halls of trade and commerce and justice, transformed into Chris- 
tian churches.” Arriving at last before the church ¢0 which we 
were bound, he paused to examine the external aspect. “It is 
cruciform,” he observed, ‘“‘as were many of the old world tem- 
ples. Whenthe great temple of Serapis, in our own Alexandria, 
was demolished, beneath its foundation was discovered a cross. 
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Your church faces east, as did our sacred temples, to receive the 
rays of the rising sun.” The first thing which arrested his at- 
tention on entering was the font of holy water by the door. Ee- 
clesiastic having explained its use, Pagan observed: “ We had 
in many of our temples similar fonts of holy water, with the 
same significance. Worshipers washed their hands in them, on 
entering, admonishing themselves to come forward with pure 
minds to the service of the gods.” 

We then proceeded, at our friend’s request, to examine more 
carefully the symbolism of the building, as presented every- 
where on walls and columns. “Triangle and trefoil,” he re- 
marked, “are copied from the ancient temples, in which they 
were used to symbolize the mystery of the Divine Trinity in 
Unity. This Dove was likewise commonly used in the ancient 
churches as a symbol of the Divine Spirit. The Sacred Heart 
we had also. Horus, the Egyptian Virgin-born Saviour, was 
pictured carrying the Sacred Heart upon his breast. Vishnu 
and Bel were depicted in the same manner. Those three let- 
ters ‘I. H. S.’ formed the monogram of Bacchus. The curious 
oval frames in which I observe pictures of some divine wom- 
an ”— Vesica piscis we call the symbol,” interposed Kcclesias- 
tic—‘ these also were in our temples. They assure me of what 
I had already suspected, from many of the symbols which I 
have observed, that very much of your symbolism in this 
Christian church, however little you may suspect it, is drawn 
from that most ancient and most curious form of religion 
known as Phallicism. Your devout worshipers would surely 
be astonished and possibly revolted if they knew the original 
significance of these Phallic symbols. I presume you have 
spiritualized them as our devout priests had done in my time.” 

Pursuing our inspection of the sacred building, we came 
upon a peasant woman on her knees, counting her beads. 
“Such beads or rosaries,” Pagan remarked, “were used by 
Buddhist monks. There were rosaries consisting of one hun- 
dred and eight beads, sometimes made from bones of departed 
saints ; each rosary representing a special prayer.” ‘“ Ours have 
one hundred and fifty beads, each one representing an Ave 
or Pater noster,” observed Ecclesiastic. “We had also re- 
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liquaries,” continued Pagan, “in which sacred relics were 
kept, similar to these which I observe here. In one place in 
India, Buddha's robe was kept—probably quite as authentic 
a relic as the ‘holy coat of Treves, of which you have just 
told me. I do not think, however, that your priests have as 
yet come up to that magnificent relic of the Buddha, the 
shadow of Gautama, which was preserved in a certain cave, 
and which could only be seen by the faithful. These amu- 
lets or charms which your people wear are very much like 
those which were in use in my time. This church abounds 
in images and idols, as unfortunately did our temples; and, 
by the way, many of these figures are most certainly our old 
gods rebaptized. That St. Peter is surely a statue of Jupiter, 
with the keys in the place of the thunderbolt. Some of these 
images of your Christ seem to be our Apollo and Orpheus re- 
named. This ‘ Black Virgin,’ as you call it, which certain of 
your people seem to reverence so highly, I am sure, from the in- 
spection that I have made of it, is nothing more nor less than 
one of our old basalt figures of Isis. We did not have such 
boxes as these which you call ‘ Confessionals;’ and from what 
you tell me of their uses I am very glad we did not have them ; 
but we had a better form of confession: a public acknowledg- 
ment of wrong-doing in the temples—a most salutary observ ance 
which kings were known to be manly enough to use.” 

While waiting for the chief event of the day we rested our- 
selves in some of the stiff-back chairs of the great church. 
Groups of monks and nuns caught Pagan’s eye, and on being 
informed concerning them he observed: “ A very old institution 
this of Monasticism. Buddhism had most fully developed it. In 
one city alone there were more than one hundred monasteries and 
ten thousand nuns and novices. Our own Egypt had developed 
quite extensively the cenobitic form of monasticism. I am not 
sure but your very word ‘nun’ is of Eastern origin.” 

Some casual reference having been made to the rite of exor- 
cism, Pagan asked for further information concerning it. Ee- 
clesiastic showed him a ritual by Paul V., as revised by Benedict 
XIV., which he proceeded to compare with the Kabalistic ritual 
that had been familiar to the initiates of Judaism and Paganism ; 
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pointing out the singularly close parallelisms which held between 
the two forms of service, as follows: 


Kabalistic ritual for the exorcism of 
salt : 

‘*Priest-Magician blesses the salt, 
and says: Creature of salt, in thee 
may remain the wispom (of God); and 
may it preserve from all corruption our 
minds and bodies. Through Hochmael 
(God of Wisdom) and the power of 
Ruach-Hochmael (the Holy Spirit) 


Roman ritual for the exorcism of 
salt : 

“The Priest blesses the salt, and 
says: Creature of salt, I exorcise thee 
in the name of the living God. Be- 
come the health of the soul and of 
the body! Everywhere where thou 
art thrown may the unclean spirit be 
put to flight.—Amen.” 


may the spirits of matter before it re- | 
cede.— Amen.” 


At this point our friend’s notice was drawn to a shrine of 
Mary, in which was one of the familiar representations of the 
sacred Mother and Child. He seemed greatly pleased with this. 
“The virgin-mother,” he said, “ was common to various ancient 
religions. India had Maya, the virgin-mother of Buddha, and 
Devaki, the virgin-mother of Christna; each of whom was repre- 
sented by art in the great temples as holding her divinely born 
son in her arms, in forms that might well take the place of this 
Christian Mary. The Egyptian Isis had the same character, and 
was pictured after the same fashion. She was even represented, 
as your Mary appears, standing on the crescent moon, with 
twelve stars about her head. The artistic resemblance is so 
close that, unless your historians can trace your traditional pic- 
ture of Mary quite thoroughly, it seems to me quite probable 
that it was drawn bodily from our Egyptian representation of 
Isis.” In answer to a request for further information concerning 
the offices of worship addressed to the mother of God, Ecclesiastic 
showed him the Litany of our Lady of Loretto, between which 
and the Hindu Litany of our Lady Nari and the Egyptian Litany 
of Our Lady Isis he proceeded to institute a comparison, some of 
the more notable features of which are as follows: 


ROMAN CATHOLIC. 

Litany of our Lady Isis:| Litany of our Lady of 
Virgin. Virgin. | Loretto: Virgin. 

Holy Nari, Mother of|Holy Isis, universal | Holy Mary, Mother of di- 
perpetual fecundity. mother. | vine grace. 


HINDU, | EGYPTIAN, | 
| 


Litany of our Lady Nari: | 
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HINDU. | EGYPTIAN. ROMAN CATHOLIC. 
Mother of an incarnate Mother of Gods, Mother of God. 
God. 
Mother of Christna. Mother of Horus. Mother of Christ. 
Virgin most chaste. Virgin sacred earth. Virgin most chaste. 


Mirror of Supreme Con-| Mirror of Justice and | Mirror of Justice. 
science. Truth. 


Queen of Heaven and of | Queen of Heaven and of | Queen of Heaven. 
the universe. | the universe. | 


A little assemblage at the baptistery attracted our friend’s 
notice, and he wandered thither; Ecclesiastic duly discoursing 
of the supernatural origin and mystic powers of this sacred rite. 
Pagan watched the ceremony with great interest, and when it 
was over remarked: “ Baptism is one of the oldest rites of re- 
ligion, and was observed in ancient times by most nations in 
their mysteries. From the very earliest period known to history, 
water was used as the outward and visible form of a religious 
sacrament, the symbol of a spiritual regeneration. Candidates 
for initiation into the higher life were plunged in consecrated 
water at the hands of the officiating priests. In India, under 
certain forms of Brahmanism, there was such an initiatory rite. 
An oath was made by the would-be initiate, pledging him 
amongst other things to purity of body. Water was then 
sprinkled over him; he was invested in a white robe; a cross 
was marked on his forehead and he was given the mystic word 
A UM. Sometimes this Brahmanistic baptism was performed 
by the bank of a sacred river, into which the priest plunged the 
candidate three times; praying over him, ‘O Supreme Lord, this 
man is impure like the mud of this'stream; but as water cleanses 
him from this dirt, do Thou free him from his sin.’ Buddhism, 
in some of its forms, had a similar ceremony. The new-born 
babe was dipped in sacred water three times and a name given 
to it. The ancient Persian carried his babe to the temple shortly 
after its birth, and presented it to the priest, who baptized it 
after a similar fashion; the father then giving the child its 
name. The Mithraic Mysteries had such a service for adults, in 
which the foreheads of the initiates were signed with the sacred 
sign—the cross. Our own Egyptians had the same rite of bap- 
tism, and the Mysteries of Isis thus received the initiate. This 
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rite was known as the ‘water of ablution;’ and the person 
mystically purified was said to be ‘regenerated.’ Our devout 
churchmen, in ancient times, developed the same sacramentarian- 
ism which I recognize in the words of my friend Ecclesiastic. 
This holy rite was held to have a mystic power independent of 
the state of mind of the initiate ; a superstitious opinion which a 
certain Greek historian sneeringly rebuked thus: ‘ Poor wretch, 
do you not see that, since these sprinklings cannot repair your 
grammatical errors, they cannot repair the faults of your life.’” 

To all which Broad Churchman responded: “ What you 
say is confirmed by so sound an ecclesiastical authority as our 
own Dr. Lundy, who, in his great work on Monumental Chris- 
tianity, remarks, ‘John the Baptist simply adopted and practiced 
the universal custom of sacred bathing for the remission of sins. 
Christ sanctioned it; the Church inherited it from his ex- 
ample.’ ” 

Turning away from the baptistery, Pagan proceeded to descant 
upon the sacred sign of the cross, which he had observed in use 
in the baptismal office and which he had noticed everywhere in 
the sacred building. “If you have learned archeologists and 
numismatists, they must have told you that the cross was a uni- 
versal and world-old religious symbol, and that it was used in 
most, if not all, of the ancient sacred mysteries. Hindus, Assyrians, 
Egyptians, and Romans alike employed this sacred sign. A cross 
hung upon the breast of Tiglath Pileser in a colossal tablet 
from Nimroud that was in the Museum of Alexandria. The 
cross was the symbol of the Hindu god Agni, ‘the Light of the 
World.’ It was found in our Egyptian temples, and was worn 
from necklaces around the throats of our pious ladies, just as I 
have observed your good women wearing it here to-day. One 
of its common forms which I observed here, the cross and orb, is 
an exact reproduction ofa familiar Egyptian symbol, the mystic 
Tau. The origin and significance of this singular symbol! was 
much discussed in our times. By many it was held to have 
been originally a Phallic sign, which in the gradual spiritualizing 
of religion came to stand for the mystery of life spiritual rather 
than life physical, for regeneration rather than generation. Our 
occultists and mystics had various subtle and ingenious explana- 
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tions of the higher significances of the sacred cross, which I dare 
say your learned men still reproduce.” Whereupon Broad Church- 
man interposed again: “ This fact of the antiquity of the cross as 
a religious symbol is clearly recognized by our modern scholars. 
Bishop Colenso, in the ‘ Pentateuch Examined,’ writes thus: 
‘From the dawn of organized Paganism in the Eastern world to 
the final establishment of Christianity in the West, the cross was 
undoubtedly one of the commonest and most sacred of symboli- 
cal monuments... Of the several varieties of the cross still 
in vogue . . . there is not one amongst them the existence of 
which may not be traced to the remotest antiquity. They were 
the common property of the Eastern nations.’ And if his opin- 
ion be that of a theological ‘ suspect,’ it is amply buttressed by 
more orthodox authorities. ‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia’ de- 
clares: ‘It appears that the sign of the cross was in use as an 
emblem, having certain religious and mystic meanings attached 
to it, long before the Christian era;’ and the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica’ observes: ‘It is curious, on the other hand, that a 
cruciform device having diverse significations should have occu- 
pied a prominent position among the many sacred and mystic 
figures and symbols connected with the mythologies of heathen 
antiquity. Such certainly was the case in Egypt, Assyria, Per- 
sia, and India, and also among the Scandinavian races of the 
North.’ Our own most orthodox presbyter, Dr. Lundy, con- 
fesses: ‘We actually find among all the ancient nations that 
had astronomical systems... the cross as one of their most 
cherished and precious symbols.’” 

What more Broad Churchman might have proceeded to say 
was cut short at this point by the entrance of the ecclesiastical 
procession, the hour for High Mass on this great day of the year 
having arrived. Pagan was quite impressed by the scenic beauty 
of the pageant, and complimented Ecclesiastic greatly on the 
artistic perfection which had been reached by the “floor-manager” 
—his terms became a little mixed at this point—and on the ad- 
mirableness of the “ properties” generally. The pageant was so 
much like his familiar ecclesiastic mise en scéne that he almost 
felt himself transported back to some great Isis Day at Thebes. 
Turning to Broad Churchman, he asked him if he did not re- 
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member the eloquent description of the priestly procession on an 
Isis Day given by Apuleius; or Juvenal’s description of the sa- 
cred image, “ escorted by the tonsured, surpliced train.” Broad 
Churchman, nodding assent, went on to give the Ancient a free 
rendering of Dean Stanley’s account of the historic origin of the 
ecclesiastical vestments which appeared in the priestly parade; 
tracing surplice and alb and chasuble and cope and all their kin- 
dred regalia to the one-time common dress of the Roman citizen, 
which, as it became antiquated, grew sacred. Pagan smiled in 
quiet approval, remarking: “The good Dean was doubtless 
right; but much of this ecclesiastical regalia has a far more an- 
cient origin. Your bishop’s mitre and crosier were once the high 
cap and hooked staff of one of our gods. The tiara of your 
Pope—who, by the way, bears himself superbly in this sacred 
pageant—is a perfect copy of that of the Daldi-Lama of Thibet. 
Your Pope himself,” he observed, turning to Ecclesiastic, “ is 
our old Pontifex Maximus; who, in his turn, was a Western re- 
production, greatly modified, of the Grand Lama, the infallible 
Head of the True Church.” 

The office of the Mass interested Pagan greatly, and from 
time to time he interjected in respectful whisper his comments 
on the proceedings. ‘The Thibetan Buddhists and the Chi- 
nese Buddhists used musical bells in their sacred services, very 
much as you are doing here... . Most of the ancient temple 
services saw these same censers, swinging clouds of aromatic in- 
cense before our altars. . .. Your altar, too, stood in our tem- 
ples, though sometimes we called it the ‘table.’” At the con- 
clusion of the office, Pagan talked at considerable length upon 
the ancient sacred rite to which the Christian Mass, he said, bore 
so remarkable a resemblance. “I could almost again fancy my- 
self back at our ancient Mysteries. Altar and chalice and paten, 
sacred bread and wine, the sacramental feast—all these we 
initiates knew quite as well as you know them. In India the 
primitive Vedic religion had its sacred Soma, which made a new 
man of the initiate; from which he was reborn; which gave the 
divine power of inspiration and developed a spiritual nature. By 
this sacrament man obtained union with his divinity. Thibet 
had a sacrament of bread and wine. Our own Egyptians, in 
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celebrating the resurrection of Osiris, commemorated his death 
by a sacred meal; eating a wafer after it had been consecrated 
by the priest and had become the veritable flesh of his flesh. 
This bread was regarded as the body of Osiris, so that our wor- 
shipers believed that they ate their God. Mithraism had also 
its eucharist, with ceremonies quite similar to your Christian 
mysteries. This resemblance even extended to such a minute 
feature as your round wafer; which in the Mithraic Mysteries 
was an emblem of the solar disc or Mizd—a possible hint of the 
etymological key to your term Missa. When the worship of 
Mithra was introduced into Rome, this sacrament of bread and 
wine was celebrated in the world’s metropolis. The Greeks also 
had their Mysteries, in which there was a sacramental supper, the 
most august of all their ceremonies, wherein Ceres, the goddess 
of corn, gave men her flesh to eat, as Bacchus, the god of wine, 
gave them his blood to drink. The consecrated cup was handed 
round, just as was done here this morning among your clergy. 
We had even the same sacramentalism which Ecclesiastic evi- 
dently cherishes, as I saw by his attitude during your Mass. Do 
you not remember how Cicero exclaims in one place: ‘Cana man 
be so stupid as to imagine that which he eats to be a god?’” 
Observing the uneasiness of Ecclesiastic, Broad Churchman 
interposed at this point, saying, “ This is a delicate subject for 
our priestly friend. He would much rather that you should 
have observed the judicious silence of the scholarly presbyter 
who wrote ‘ Monumental Christianity "—in all other matters so en- 
tirely frank, but here so prudently reticent. But if he slides 
quickly over this thin ice, others seem less careful. Of course 
so unsound a writer as Renan does not weigh heavily, although 
he does refer in his ‘ Hibbert Lectures,’ delivered under the 
shadow of Westminster Abbey, to the fact that Mithraicism 
‘had a eucharist—a supper so like the Christian Mysteries.’ 
But Ecclesiastic may perhaps even now recall the dreadful page 
of the learned Mosheim, in whose utterly sound opinions we 
were both so well schooled in our alma mater of Theology, but 
who for once forgot that silence is golden. ‘The profound re- 
spect that was paid to the Greek and Roman Mysteries, and the 
extraordinary sanctity that was attributed to them, induced the 
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Christians of the second century to give their religion a mystic 
air, in order to put it upon an equal footing in point of dignity 
with that of the Pagans. For this purpose they gave the name 
of Mysteries to the institutions of the Gospels, and decorated 
particularly the ‘‘ Holy Sacrament” with that title; they used 
the very terms employed in the Heathen Mysteries, and adopted 
some of the rites and ceremonies of which those renowned mys- 
teries consisted.’ ” 

At the conclusion of the Mass, as our little company left the 
church, Ecclesiastic—who it must be confessed had from time to 
time turned away his ears in holy horror when Pagan had been 
talking thus sacrilegiously, a horror that seemed intensified when 
his own brother churchman stooped to act the part of “chorus” 
to this blasphemous monologue—felt moved to improve the op- 
portunity and speak a word in season to the poor benighted 
heathen, which might perhaps convert him so far as to make 
him anxious to avail himself of the rites of the One True Cath- 
olic and Infallible Church, while he was out for an airing from 
Tartarus. The notes of this eloquent dissertation upon the 
unique character of the Catholic Church, the miraculous origin 
of its rites, the supernatural powers of its priesthood, the efficacy 
of its sacraments as the one means of entering upon eternal life, 
and the infallibility of its oracles, were unfortunately lost; but 
they can easily be reproduced from the pages of well-known 
ecclesiastical writers, or heard repeated in most of our cathedrals. 
At the end of this unctuous harangue, which had gradually risen 
into the orthodox orotund, Pagan quietly asked: “ If all this be 
so, what do you make of this remarkable resemblance, to say 
the least, between your ecclesiasticism and our ancient pagan- 
ism?” Keclesiastic, being a thorough-going churchman, who, 
with the true invincibility of faith, however he might strain at a 
gnat, was always ready to swallow a sound camel, replied unhes- 
itatingly: “Good Abbé Huce’s ‘ Travels in Thibet’ should never 
have been placed on the ‘Index.’ Your pagan rites were cer- 
tainly, as he affirmed, the counterfeits of the true articles, palmed 
off upon mankind by the ingenuity of the devil in order to be- 
wilder men—satanic imitations of the One Divine Institution. 
The Holy Church ought not to have gone back upon him in such 
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a fashion. The venerable Fathers, by whom all good church- 
men swear, anticipated his courageous utterances. Justin Mar- 
tyr, in speaking of the Mithraic rites, observed, ‘which things 
indeed the evil spirits have taught to be done out of mimicry.’ 
Tertullian, with the same boldness of faith, declared: ‘The devil, 
whose business is to pervert the truth, mimics the exact circum- 
stances of the divine sacraments in the mysteries of idols. Let 
us acknowledge the craft of the devil. There is no other way of 
defending the claims of the Church in the face of these facts.’” 
Whereupon Pagan, shrugging his shoulders, smiled and quietly 
observed, “So much the worse for the Catholic Church. It is 
not usual for parents to borrow the goods of their unborn chil- 
dren. If the devil thus imitated the rites of the One True 
Church, he must have had a most singular prescience to have 
been able to anticipate their exact form, centuries before the 
True Church arose. The fact is plain,” he continued, “that 
your Catholic Church shares the sacred ‘ properties’ of religion 
which were common to all lands and all ages. These rites were 
indubitably in existence long béfore Christianity was born. The 
only natural explanation is, that Christianity adopted them from 
Paganism. The Church may have found it impossible to dis- 
possess these traditionary usages and forms ”—‘“ As some of the 
Fathers confess,” put in Broad Churchman—‘“or she may have 
found in them fitting symbols of her own truths; but, whatever 
be the interpretation of the fact, a fact unquestionably it is, that 
ecclesiastical Christianity is our old Paganism rebaptized.” He 
turned for confirmation of his views to Broad Churchman, ap- 
pealing to him if this was not the recognized view of scholars 
even in the Church? Broad Churchman frankly rejoined that 
this was undoubtedly the judgment of dispassionate Christian 
scholars. “As an Egyptian,” he observed, “you will be grati- 
fied to learn what Mr. King, a fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, declares in his work on ‘The Gnosties:’ ‘There is very 
good reason to believe that as in the East the worship of Serapis 
was at first combined with Christianity, and gradually merged 
into it with an entire change of name, not substance, carrying 
with it many of its ancient notions and rites; so in the West a 
similar influence was exerted by the Mithraic religion.’ Our 
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friend Ecclesiastic would not question the authority of such a 
scholar as Baronius, yet he writes: ‘Itis permitted to the Church 
to use, for the purpose of piety, the ceremonies which the Pagans 
used for the purpose of impiety, in a superstitious religion, after 
having first expiated them by consecration, to the end that the 
devil might receive a greater affront from employing, in honor 
of Jesus Christ, that which his enemy had destined for his own 
service.’ The learned Mosheim, after the words already quoted, 
went on to say, ‘This imitation began in the eastern provinces, 
hut, after the time of Adrian, who first introduced the mysteries 
among the Latins, it was followed by the Christians who dwelt 
in the western part of the empire. A great part, therefore, of 
the service of the Church in this—the second—century, had a 
certain air of the Heathen Mysteries, and resembled them con- 
siderably in many particulars.’ Our own Dr. Lundy’s great book 
rests upon the fact of the Pagan source of our Christian symbol- 
ism. The very highest authority on the subject of Christian 
symbols testifies: ‘Their origin, without doubt, must be traced 
to Paganism.’” 

On hearing a churchman apparently thus give away his own 
case, Philistine, who had been in a state of highest delight for 
the last hour or two, could no longer restrain himself; and, with 
a face beaming with satisfaction, he recited a favorite sentence 
from Renan, as follows: ‘“ Almost all our superstitions are the 
remains of a religion anterior to Christianity, and which Chris- 
tianity has not been able entirely to root out.” Whereupon, he 
proceeded to launch forth in one of those profound invectives 
against Christianity which he had heard served up both hot and 
cold at the hands of the irRev. Dr. Ingot-soll, when conducting 
the worship on Sunday evenings at Booth’s Theatre—tickets 50 
cents; reserved seats, $1. He denounced Christianity as a fraud 
of the priesthood, and excoriated the Church as a poor imitation 
of Paganism. He talked positively about the absolute unhistor- 
icalness of Jesus, and discoursed learnedly as to the Christian 
Sun-myth ; interlarding his dissertation copiously with the opin- 
ions of Higgins and Inman and other scholars renowned for their 
good judgment and lack of prejudice. He waxed wrothful over 


the folly of attending the services of such a Church, and grew 
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eloquent on the duty of emancipating one’s-self from its childish 
superstitions, and of living up to the brand-new gospel of three 
square meals a day and a “go-as-you-please ” walk over the course 
of life. As he closed, quite out of breath with his own vehe- 
mence, he turned to Pagan, confident of his approving smile. To 
his unbounded surprise, however, he found the cultivated and 
philosophic ancient far from smiling at this outburst. A frown 
was on his classic features and a tone of stately indignation was 
in his voice as he proceeded to reply. ‘‘ However widely I dif- 
fer from our superstitious friend, Keclesiastic, I differ yet more 
widely from you, my irreverent Philistine. The historic nature of 
these Christian symbols makes irresistibly against the false 
claims of Keclesiasticism, undermining completely its foundation 
and rendering its gorgeous superstructure wholly unsafe; but 
this historic nature of the Christian symbols in no sense invali- 
dates the true claims of a reasonable and historic Christianity. 
If antiquarians have given you moderns the real family tree of 
your religious institutionalism, the pretentiousness of the priest- 
hood may be subdued to a lower key; it is vain to hope that it 
will be hushed to silence; but the honest pride of the Christian 
religion will be vindicated, in afar more venerable ancestry than 
it had suspected, and a legitimacy, as the sovereign of the soul, 
which history itself attests and which the plebiscite of humanity 
endorses. Your talk, friend Philistine, seems to me thoroughly 
irrational. Granting ecclesiastical Christianity to be a rebaptized 
Paganism, there is in this nothing necessarily to its discredit. It 
is old, you say. How could it be new, if it be in any respect 
true? It is indeed a reproduction of ancient forms. What else 
could it be, if it is a historic development of humanity? In that 
it lacks originality in its symbolism, it proves itself the heir of 
the ages. Must not religion be an evolution, as man is himself 
an evolution? Must not the latest form of religion grow natural- 
ly out of the earlier forms, absorb their characteristics and repro- 
duce their symbolism in new phases? Must it not have grown 
with the growth of man and carry upon it still in maturity the 
relics of its childhood days? You might well reject Christianity 
utterly if its outward forms did not betray its ancestry in the re- 
ligions of the past. The strongest claim for Christianity is that 
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it is more than Christian, that it is human. In that you can 
trace its roots back into the most ancient forms of Paganism, 
you may assure the scientific spirit of your age that it is a 
veritable historic evolution, a natural selection in the sphere 
of religion, the survival of the fittest, the highest expression 
of the spiritual nature which man has as yet been able to 
reach. The very antiquity of these rites which we have seen in 
this Christian Church bespeak for them therefore, from the his- 
toric mind and the spiritual sense, a new and deeper reverence. 
As your peasants have worshiped to-day, so the people of our 
earth have worshiped through centuries and millenniums. There 
is not a superstitious rite but that loses, in the mind of the de- 
vout man, its mere superstitiousness as he beholds it glorified 
by the hallowed associations of ages, the tender memories of 
generations upon generations who, through these outward and 
visible signs, have reached forth into the mystery of the all- 
encompassing darkness, feeling after God if haply they might 
find Him. 

“You moderns need not be over-fastidious as to the crude 
origin of your rites. In what else but crude, coarse, material con- 
ceptions could religious symbolism arise? No one need give up 
any sacred symbol which he has heretofore used because he learns 
even its revolting Phallic origin. Not what the symbol meant 
to him who first devised it, but what it means to him who now 
uses it—that is its true significance. It must have been the phys- 
ical phenomena of life which first arrested the attention of 
man and drew his wonder and his worship. The physical forms 
of life hold a deeper mystery, which was sure to grow on his mind 
as he grew able to read them spiritually. Physical phenomena, 
under the universal law of correspondence, came to shadow reali- 
ties of the spirit sphere. Cosmic forces and laws transmuted 
themselves into ethical forces and laws. This spiritual signitfi- 
cance, lying always latent in the core of those world-old Phallic 
symbols, coming out into lightas man’s consciousness has grown 
more spiritual—this must be the true meaning of these gross 
primitive imaginations, Even in our ancient Paganism this pro- 
cess of spiritualizing went on everywhere, with the ethical growth 
of nations. Whatever the cross was originally, it became in the 
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higher life of antiquity a symbol of the mystery of life spiritual 
and eternal, of the sacrifice through which the Divine Power is 
blessing man, in nature and in history, a symbol of the very 
truth which your Christianity sees in it to-day. Those world- 
wide, world-old symbols, from the least up to the greatest, have 
always thus signed real truths. Baptism was a natural symbol 
of a spiritual purification, and it is such still—an inevitable rite, 
if religion is to be symbolical at all. A Holy Supper in which 
the human shall feed upon the divine life, this too is as natural 
as nature. Do not your savanis tell you that which our sages 
saw, that there is a great order of plants which, carrying the 
sign of the cross enstamped by nature upon their forms, might 
well be named Crucifere. Were Ia Christian I should claim 
that Christianity was ‘a republication of natural religion.’ Nor 
in claiming this would I disclaim its legitimate historical charac- 
ter. Since nature is one, the sign in which our ancient mysteries 
traced the deepest mystery of nature ought to hold valid for the 
deepest mysteries of human life, if man be nature’s crown and 
consummation, and the cosmic symbol should prove a historic 
symbol in the religion which is at once natural and ethical. All 
the great Saviours of humanity have brought salvation to man 
in the sign of sacrifice. They have given themselves for men. 
I recall how Plato dreamed that the god who was to appear at 
some time, the Word which would be heard speaking clearly to 
the soul, would be fashioned ‘decussated in the form of the let- 
ter X.’ It is natural to my mind that the latest and highest 
teacher, the greatest Saviour, should have ended his self-sacrific- 
ing life upon a cross, and that the cosmic and human truths 
should thus blend; that the ideal and the historic cross, becom- 
ing one, should become the sacred sign of Christianity. The 
most striking feature of religion, historically viewed, is the fact 
that it has gradually clarified its early rites, spiritualized its ma- 
terial symbols, purified and ennobled its ideas, and rebaptized 
Paganism into a new life—whose ethical contrast with our an- 
cient habits you cannot half so well realize as I do. When I was 
in Egypt I worshiped the gods under the highest conceptions 
vouchsafed to me, through the noblest forms open to me. So I 
do to-day, reasonably and reverently; and in so doing, were I to 
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tarry on earth, I should be a Christian. But in being a Chris. 
tian I should feel that I was only a developed Pagan. We who 
were admitted as initiates into the secrets of that esoteric religion 
which was guarded from the profanation of unripe ages in the 
Greater Mysteries, knew, centuries and millenniums ago, the cen- 
tral articles of all forms of faith; which were revealed to him 
who had eyes to see in our sacred symbols, and which are to-day 
taught openly to your riperage. The unity of God, the life to 
come, the rewards and punishments of the future, the purification 
of the soul from sin through suffering—these are the articles of 
the one true creed of the one inner religion of all lands and ages; 
which will live while man lives, facing the same physical na- 
ture around him and the same spiritual nature within him. All 
great religious symbols are universal. There is no monopoly of 
sacred symbolism. Such a scene as that which we have beheld 
to-day is, when read in the light of history, the highest possible 
lesson of charity.” 

As Pagan closed, Broad Churchman’s voice was heard as 
though soliloquizing: ‘Is not this that which our own honest- 
souled scholar declares in summing his great work on ‘ Monumen- 
tal Christianity ’—‘ Religion is essentially one in faith and prac- 
tice, under various modifications, perversions, corruptions and 
developments ;’ and has ‘had its origin in the human mind and 
soul, as deriving all their thought, hope and aspiration from 
some common source of mind and soul?’ Was not this the truth 
which one of the venerable Fathers of the Church taught when 
he spoke of the Christian religion as having existed before Christ, 
only under other names? Was not this the truth that another 
eminent Father inculcated in his famous words: ‘There exists 
not a people, whether Greek or barbarian, or any otber race of 
men, by whatsoever appellation or manners they may be distin- 
guished, however ignorant of arts or agriculture, whether they 
dwell under tents, or wander about in crowded wagons, among 
whom prayers are not offered up in the name of a Cruci- 
fied Saviour to the Father and Creator of all things?’” And 
then, in sweet and solemn tones, the music of the thought im- 
parting its rhythm to his utterance, he recited a passage from 
“The Perfect Way :” “ It (the Cross) was traced on the forehead 
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of the neophyte with water or oil, as now in Catholic Baptism 
and Confirmation; it was broidered on the sacred vestments, and 
carried in the hand of the officiating hierophant, as may be seen 
in all the Egyptian religious tablets. This symbolism has been 
adopted by and incorporated into the Christian theosophy, not, 
however, turough a tradition merely imitative, but because the 
Crucifixion is an essential element in the career of Christ. 
For, as says the Master, expounding the secret of Messiah- 
ship, ‘ought not the Christ to suffer these things, and so enter 
into his glory?’ It is the Tree of Life; the Mystery of the 
Dual Nature, male and female; the Symbol of Humanity per- 
fected, and of the Apotheosis of Suffering. It is traced by ‘ our 
Lord the Sun’ on the plane of the heavens; it is represented 
by the magnetic and diamagnetic forces of the earth; it is 
seen in the ice-crystal and in the snow-flake; the human form 
itself is modeled upon its Pattern ; and all nature bears through- 
out her manifold spheres the impress of this sign, at once the 
prophecy and the instrument of her redemption.” 

Amid the strains of mystic eloquence, in which the four- 
fold significance of the perfect way opened on our souls, the 
deepest thought of Paganism translating itself into Christian 
speech, we reached our hotel; where Pagan left us to arrange 
for an interview with the Holy Father, in which he hoped to 
interpret to him the esoteric truths of his own religion; while 
we took our tickets back to New York by the same line 
which had borne us to Rome; and I found myself in Garden 
City—in time for breakfast. 

R. HeBer NEWTON. 


HOW I WAS EDUCATED. 


THE editor of Tue Forum has thought that a series of papers, 
in which different people shall describe the methods of their 
school education, may be at least amusing, and perhaps profit- 
able, if only by way of caution. He has, therefore, induced a 
good many men to pose on his platform as “awful warnings,” 
and, as it happens in the story of the Indian march, he selects 
a little elephant to lead the risky way down into the river. I 
anticipate so much pleasure from reading the revelations of 
those who come after me, that I have promised to be as frank 
as Rousseau pretended to be, and much more than he was, in 
telling my story. ‘“Story—God bless you, I have none to 
tell.” 

Really, I am selected as pioneer in this march because there 
was nothing exceptional in my school or college course. It was 
just like that of thousands of other men of the last fifty years. 
I never was sent to Germany to study. I never played with an 
abacus. I never sat at the feet of any Fellenberg. I did see 
Mr. Alcott’s amusing schools, but only as a base Philistine, who 
went in to scoff and came away to report transcendental vagaries. 
The everyday education of a boy born with good health, of good 
parents, in New England, sixty odd years ago—this is what 
the reader is to follow, and what came of it, unless he judiciously 
skip to the next article, to read what Bishop Coxe says of cre- 
mation. 

I had the great good luck to be born in the middle of a large 
family. What saith the Vulgate? “Da mihi nec primum esse 
nec ultimum.” Is that the text? My Vulgate is in too small 
type to consult, and the passage will be hard to find, but when 
found will be well worth noting. I lived with three brothers 
and three sisters; I was the fourth, counting each way; and I 
should advise anybody, who is consulted in such matters, to 
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select that place in the family economy. And all well-meaning 
parents would do well could they arrange to give that place to 
each of the nine or thirteen children. A large family and a 
good place in it: that is the thing to be very grateful for. 

While you are planning, also, you might to advantage put in 
absolutely sound health; a good vigorous constitution. For a 
boy or young man, -particularly, put in a digestion which, as Dr. 
Holmes says, does not shrink from hot gingerbread just before 
dinner ; that is an excellent marching companion. I will there- 
fore suggest that also for people who are asking the fairies for 
good gifts to their children. 

The fourth child will be apt to wish to go to school when 
the three older children go. The mother will not object if the 
school be unscientific, happy-go-lucky, and simply a place where 
a good-natured girl of twenty keeps thirty children reasonably 
happy for three hours in the morning and two in the afternoon. 
To such a school, miscalled a dame school by writers now, I 
went or was led, willingly enough, for four years. I remember 
four realities there. One was the flickering of motes of dust in 
the sunbeams, when the shutters were closed—curtains there were 
none in those primeval days. My observations then have as- 
sisted me in following out Mr. Tyndall’s since. One was the 
method of making sand-pies on the floor. One was the first 
page of the New York Primer—and I wish I had the book now. 
The fourth was sitting in a yellow chair in the middle of the 
school-room, reading an interesting book. I was quite absorbed 
in the book when Abel Fullum came for me. Abel Fullum 
was the “hired man,” who was then, in 1826, in my father’s 
employ, and who now, in 1886, kindly oversees my daily duties, 
lest I should go far astray. He accompanied us to and from 
school four times a day, the distance being too great for inex- 
perienced feet. “ Doctor,” said Fullum to me, when we were 
well in the street, “ what-ure-been doin’ that was naughty?” I 
said I had done nothing wrong. But Fullum assured me I had, 
and that no one ever was placed in that yellow chair who had 
not been naughty. This I then remembered to be true. But 
it had not crossed my mind before. Nor do I now know, nor 
have I ever known, from that time to this, why I was thus 
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punished. I did not then know, but by accident, that I was 
punished. It is not the only time, [ believe, when I have 
wounded my friends without meaning to and without knowing 
it, and have borne their wrath with equanimity from sheer 
ignorance that they were displeased, for which I now apologize 
to them. And I mention the anecdote by way of suggesting to 
teachers that it is well for them to tell children why they punish 
them, if, by good luck, they know themselves. 

From this school I went at five to another school kept by 
a man. I went because it seemed best that I should go 
to a man’s school, not because I had learned all that Miss 
Susan Whitney knew. Sweet saint, she died, honored of all 
men, not long since, and now is in a world where they do not 
need to learn or teach the letters. By great good fortune, a 
young man whom I will call Simple had come to town after 
graduating at the college where a friend of my father was educated. 
This friend had a son named Edward, who was a crony of mine 
at the dame school. His father had Simple to take care of, 
and Simple had opened a boys’ school. To this school my friend 
and I were sent, he a few days before me. I wondered, in my 
boyhood, why my father, who was the most sensible man I ever 
knew—indeed the only thoroughly sensible man I ever heard 
of except Ben. Franklin and two other men who shall not 
be named here now — why, I say, he sent me to Simple’s 
school. But I found out, long since. Ue had tried other schools 
for my older brother. He knew the tomfoolery of the Lancas- 
trian system then in vogue, and the kindred tomfoolery of the 
martinet systems, much in vogue since. Having found Simple, 
he found what he wanted—a good-natured, innocent fellow, who 
would neither set the bay on fire nor want to, who could and 
would keep us out of mischief for five or six hours a day, and 
would never send us home mad with rage, or injustice, or ambi- 
tion. A feather-pillow sort of man Simple was. I have been 
sorry to know since that his last days were not comfortable. For 
I owed him much, that he never nagged me, nor drove me, never 
punished me but once, and then I was probably in the wrong, 
though again I do not know, “no more nor the dead,” as the 
vernacular says, what I was punished for. Possibly I gained 
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under his care a happy scorn and contempt for all the mechan- 
ism of schools, which I have kept until this day. Sometimes he 
would be “tardy ” himself. I remember marshaling all the 
boys in their seats, and having one class out to recite, so that 
I might shame him when he came after dinner. But it made 
little difference whether he were there or no. I owe him one 
thing, that he or my older brother taught me “ vulgar fractions” 
well, so that I have ever since been fond of mathematics. 
That same brother used to say, what I think is true, that when 
any one says he is not “fond of mathematics,” he means that he 
was not properly taught vulgar fractions and the rule of three. 
For the rest, [ was put on my Latin paradigms when I was six 
years old, and learned them reasonably well. We limped 
through a Latin version of Robinson Crusoe when I was eight 
years old. But I knew nothing of the Latin language, as a lan- 
guage, till I went to the Boston Latin School. 

I cannot remember the time when I could not read as well as 
[can now. This is saying very little, if I may judge from what 
the teachers of Elocution tell me, who call on me every now and 
then, asking permission to improve my cacology. But I now 
read well enough to understand the simpler parts of the Bible, 
and such passages of the newspapers as are meant to be intelli- 
gible. And, to answer the question of THE Forum, “ what came” 
of my education of the first seven or eight years, I should say 
that this ability to read was one thing, a thorough fondness of 
arithmetic was another, a decided indifference to school-rank, 
as something of no great consequence, was another. I had, all 
along, a very decided feeling that I comprehended the position 
as well as the master did, and that it was as fitting that he should 
consult me, asI him. But I do not think that this was any 
peculiarity of mine. It belongs to what the orthodox call the 
depravity of human nature, what Artemus Ward calls “abso- 
lute cussedness,” and what Dr. Channing calls man’s conscious- 
ness of the Divinity within him. 

[ was nine years old when I was transferred to a Public 
School. And if anybody is reading this gossip for my advice, 
it would be simply this : If you are an American, send your boy 
to a Public School. When I sometimes meet an American who 
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does not seem to me to understand his own country, because he 
does not understand his own countrymen, I always suspect that 
he never had the great privilege of associating with the other 
boys of his town and his time at a public school. Of course, this 
advice is wholly different from the advice which the same words 
would give in England. ‘The Public School there is a school 
of one social class, as most private schools are with us. 

The school I was sent to was the Latin School of Boston, 
the oldest school in America. It was the school of Ben. 
Franklin, of both Adamses, of John Hancock, and in later times 
of Everett, of Sumner, and Wendell Phillips. We are all proud 
of it in Boston. In my day it was under the admirable care of 
Mr. Dillaway, the same who is well known to teachers by his 
good editions of Latin text-books. 

I came home from this school at the end of the first month, 
with a report which showed that I was ninth in a class of fifteen. 
That is about the average rank which I generally had. I showed 
it to my mother, because I had to. I thought she would not like 
it. ‘To my great surprise and relief, she said it was a very good 
report. I said I thought she would be displeased because I was 
so low in the class. “Oh,” she said, “that is no matter. Prob- 
ably the other boys are brighter than you. God made them so, 
and you cannot help that. But the report says you are among 
the boys who behave well. That you can see to, and that is 
all I care about.” The truth was, that at the end of the report 
there was a sort of sub-report of “Rank as regards conduct 
alone,” as if conduct alone were not the most important affair in 
earth or heaven. 

It was spoken of as an insignificant and mean affair, some 
what as the orthodox pulpit used to speak of “mere morals,” as 
if mere morals were some low trade a man engaged in. The boys 
never cared for this “conduct alone” report, nor the masters, as 
faras I saw. But if my people did at home, that was enough 
for me. ‘And from that moment, till I left college, I was com- 
fortably indifferent as to school-rank or college-rank, regarding 
which, as has been said, I had formed my own opinion before. 

I had four useful years at that school. I was growing fast, 
physically, and I remember two summers when I was taken out 
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of school, and read the books at home. That is an excellent plan, 
when a boy is growing fast. He soon finds out that he can do 
twice as much in the same time at home as he ever does at 
school. But it would be a very poor plan to have him at home 
so much that he did not know “the other fellows.” I remember 
where I sat at school, and how the room seemed glorified to me, 
when, after I had been studying Latin three years, a gentleman 
named Streeter explained to me what was meant by certain verbs 
“governing ” the accusative and genitive. It had never occurred 
to Simple that it was of any consequence that I should know 
what this meant. Francis Gardner taught me Greek from the 
beginning. He was, in Boston, a distinguished man for nearly 
fifty years. It is a privilege to have learned Greek with such 
aman. I know it better than I know Latin now, and this is 
partly because he taught me. But it is, I suppose, an easier 
language. 

In the years between 1832 and 1852 the real system of in- 
struction by popular lectures was at its best in New England. 
The present system of entertainment by lectures is wholly differ- 
ent. As boys, we learned a great deal at evening lectures, and 
spent our evenings in winter very profitably. I see no such 
opportunities now, and I fancy that bright boys now learn from 
books, what we learned from men. ' 

I was at Harvard College from 1835 to 1839. The men 
whose names are still well known among my teachers there, were 
Sparks, both Wares, Palfrey, Channing, Longfellow, Pierce, 
Felton, Lovering, Bowen, Mason, Dana, Bache, and, older than 
any of the rest of them, dear old Francis Salet. Josiah Quincy 
was President. A philologist did the Latin, and made us hate 
it, and we should have hated him too, had we not thought 
of the possibilities of human nature, and that, deep hid in him, 
there must be something divine. Among them all, I detested 
Greek and Latin, when we left them at the end of the junior year, 
and I should never have read a word of either since, if I could 
help it, but that I had to teach them. Then I regained the 
natural love of them; “ of which,” as my great Master says, “ in 
its place.” 

The Channing spoken of above, was Edward Tyrrel Chan- 
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ning, and I wish the exigencies of THE Forum would permit me 
to use fifty of its pages in expression of gratitude to this gentle- 
man, and in such explanation as I could give of the skill by 
which he interested us in the study of English, and trained us to 
the use of this noblest language yet known. I am told that, now, 
nobody will look over students’ themes if he can help it, that it 
is a sort of drudgery from which a man escapes to some duty 
considered higher in grade. Ah me! There are hundreds of 
us still knocking about who are grateful to him that he did not 
think so. And if the dear public thinks that Clarke, Holmes, 
Dana, Story, Lowell, Higginson, Frothingham, Child, and Park- 
man write good English, let them be grateful to dear “Ned 
Channing,” who taught them how. 

The classical men made us hate Latin and Greek; but the 
mathematical men (such men! Pierce and Lovering) made us love 
mathematics, and we shall always be grateful to them. 

We gained a great deal from Longfellow. He came to Cam- 
bridge in our first year. He was not so much older than we as to 
be distant, was always accessible, friendly, and sympathetic. All 
poor teachers let ‘‘ the book” come between them and the pupil. 
Great teachers never do; Longfellow never did. When the gov- 
ernment acted like fools, as governments do sometimes, he always 
smoothed us down, and, in general, kept us in good temper. We 
used to call him “the Head,” which meant, head of the Modern 
Language Department. One could then pick up a decent, ready 
knowledge of the modern languages in the course of the four 
years. No effort was made to speak or write them, and this, I 
think, was wise. 

But the good of a college is not in the things which it teaches. 
I believe the ‘‘ New Education” thinks it is, but that is the mis- 
take of the New Education. The good of a college is to be had 
from “the fellows” who are there, and your associations with 
them. With a small circle of admirable friends, of whom this 
world is by no means worthy, and to a less degree in the vari- 
ous clubs, even in the much abused debating societies, I picked 
up a set of habits and facilities for doing things one has to do, 
for which I am very grateful to Harvard College. I disliked the 
drudgery of college life, through and through. I counted the 
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days to the next vacation from the beginning of every term, and 
there were then, alas, three terms in every year. But, none the 
less, I ought to say, that I do not believe that any life outside of 
a college has been yet found that will in general do so much for a 
man in helping him for this business of living. I could get more 
information out of ‘“‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia,” which you can 
buy for ten dollars, than any man will acquire, as facts, by spend- 
ing four years in any college. But the business of changing a 
boy into a man, or, if you please, changing an unlicked cub into 
a well-trained gentleman, is, on the whole, more simply and cer- 
tainly done in a good college than anywhere else. So,as Nestor 
says, “it seems to me.” 

THE Forum hardly expects me to give my notions as to the 
best method of educating a man for the Christian ministry. In 
that calling, the best and happiest thus far known to men,I have 
spent my life. 

This record of three schools and a college, which, because I 
have been asked, I have attempted, is not the record of my edu- 
cation. I owe my education chiefly to my father, my mother, 
and my older brother—none of whom are now living. My father 
always took it for granted that his children were interested in 
what was worthy of interest, and, if he were engaged in it, he 
made us partakers of his life. He introduced the railway system 
into New England. When I was eleven years old, I held 
his horse on the salt marshes by Charles River while he was 
studying routes, grades and distances. He would come back to 
“chaise” and explain to me the plans and the necessities, as 
if I had been his equal. I doubt if I were twelve years old when 
he gave me ascrap of French, in the “Journal des Debats,” about 
excavations in Assyria, and asked me to translate it for his news- 
paper. He intrusted all of us with delicate and difficult com- 
missions, while we ranked as boys. He gave us his entire confi- 
dence, and never withdrew it. I remember coming to him ina 
rage at some absurdity of a little man to whom the college had 
given some authority. I wanted to leave the college and be done 
with the whole crew of them. My father showed me at once that 
he had more respect for my judgment than for that of my op- 
pressor; that in human life we all have to deal with inferior 
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men, and must not quarrel with that necessity ; and sent meback 
to my drudgery well satisfied because I could not lose his regard. 
He made me a man by treating me as a man should be treated. 
[ am sure that fathers cannot overestimate the value of such 
direction of the education of their sons, 

My older brother was at an early age an accomplished mathe- 
matician, and afterward a wonderfully well read man; indeed 
a person of very wide accomplishments, as of a most kindly and 
affectionate nature. We were forever together, in boyhood and 
in college. I learned very little where he did not go before me 
and show me the way. And this I should like to say to any 
puzzled teacher: if you have ever a pupil to whom you cannot 
explain some mystery of arithmetic, bid an older boy, on whom 
you can rely, take the little fellow into another room, where 
they can work it out together. It will be made plain. 

After I left college I was an usher in the Latin School, then 
under the admirable lead of Mr. Dixwell. I was a teacher of 
Latin and Greek there for two years. As I have said, the nat- 
ural fondness for language then came back on me, in teaching the 
two languages to amiable and bright boys. To some of those 
boys, therefore, I owe all the pleasure which I have ever since 
derived from Latin and Greek literature — not to my college 
teachers, who made me hate the languages. 

To sum up: my experience with schools and with the college 
teaches me to distrust all the mechanisms of education. One 
comes back to Mr. Emerson’s word, “It is little matter what you 
learn, the question is with whom you learn.” There are teachers 
to whom I am profoundly and eternally indebted. Of all those 
with whom I have ever had to do, I owe the most to my father, 
my mother, and my older brother. 


Epwarp E. HALE. 
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NEw times and new realities beget new words, and words 
are historic tokens of things) We Americans have invented a 
noun out of a verb, and we daily hear of a “craze.” Everybody 
understands what it means, and the den:and for such a word 
proves the prevalence of a disorder in the popular mind which 
it has become necessary to designate. It is an unhappy dis- 
order, this: one not so well known to our forefathers. Jeffer- 
son, in writing the Declaration of Independence, took pains to 
assure the world that patience and what “ prudence dictates” 
had not been disregarded, and he was not insensible that “a de- 
cent respect” was due to “the opinions of mankind.” Not so 
in the new generation, in our rash and reckless times. 

To some extent, indeed, the times are universally infected 
with a craze. Look at France; look at the dynamite fiends 
of Europe. I grieve to add, in the stupendous folly of its 
political experiments, at such a time as this, look at England. 
No pause for contemplation; a rushing through with inconsid- 
erate measures, each one a daring experiment, and the whole 
a pis aller; a humiliating reduction of the policy of the greatest 
of the nations to a hand-to-mouth scheme of living; concession 
to the dangerous‘classes that government, in any legitimate sense 
of the word, has become impossible. 

So much to show that Americans are not the only people who 
justify the complaint that, in our times, “ minorities are sacri- 
ficed, no matter what their rights or their wisdom, simply be- 
cause they are minorities.” “It is almost useless,” says a popu- 
lar writer, from whom I have borrowed that last remark, “to 
urge the claims of any class in opposition to that insane love of 
haste and innovation, however vulgar and unnecessary, which 
in our generation is universally supposed to mean progress.” 
This writer has thus defined a craze. In the name of progress 
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anything can be made to catch the popular imagination, and for 
atime it rages. It is so not merely in minor matters; it rules 
as truly in those which are formidable. For a while it really 
looked as if ‘bloomers’ were to become the costume of our 
women, and now it is proposed, in fashion magazines, that the 
side-saddle should be sent into garrets with harpsichords and 
spinning-wheels, and that women should ride bifurcated. That 
they should become voters instead of mothers; that they should, 
as a logical balance to privilege, be burdened with obligations 
as well, and be subject to military service and jury duty and 
highway repairing—all this is in the wind. Another scientific 
reformer proposes a new orthoepy, and a specimen of his inge- 
nuity lies before me, by which I learn that “ The environz of a 
pepul mold thar langwaj.” Precisely so! Somebody thinks it 
wrong to hang a murderer, and forthwith legislatures abolish 





vapital punishment, only to learn wisdom by experience. But 
we are fortunate when the craze is less adventurous: when it 
mounts half the population upon bicycles, or sets town and coun- 
try agog on roller skates; raising, like mushrooms, a crop of 
“rinks,” which have been found ante-chambers to jails and insane 
asylums, and are already going into decay. All that a man of 
sense can do is in silence to stare. If he ventures to remonstrate 
he is “ behind the age,” and is voted “one of the fools.” Be it 
so. Let us have the courage of our convictions, and “speak as 
a fool,” as did one of the wisest and noblest of men before us. 
The question now is, What to do with the dead. It is in- 
deed a grave question—no pun intended. It deserves thought- 
ful consideration, in villages as well as in over-crowded cities ; 
but it is in the latter that the question becomes a pressing and 
anxious matter, to be resolved by science, by inquiry and com- 
parison of views, and not without consideration of the moral in- 
terests which it concerns. It is a fundamental question in civili- 
zation. What men do with their dead, has always been a test of 
what they do with the living. It furnishes an answer to the 
inquiry, How they live. It is time that all should take interest 
in the discussion of a problem so practical and one which carries 
with it so much besides, But no! a craze takes hold of a 
class of our population who are prepared to settle it for us. 
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They build “ crematories ” just as, yesterday, they were building 
rinks. No pause for reflection. Everybody must accept their 
decision that cremation is the thing. Every man is a fool 
that hesitates. Before the journalism and the criticism of the 
day has had time to weigh the idea and to balance the pros and 
cons, before we can take breath, a vast revolution in our social 
constitution is adopted and forced upon us. There is nothing to 
be said about it: it is “a sanitary measure,” and that ends all 
talk. 

Perhaps it is a sanitary measure, and perhaps it is the only 
one that can be suggested. If such be the case—agreed! Cadit 
questio, For one who has had the honor to be misrepresented 
in the matter, lam glad to put on record the fact that I have 
maintained from the beginning, that where it becomes the only 
measure which can be devised for the safety of the living, there 
it should be enforced by law, and Christians should be the first 
to yield obedience to law. But it should be as a sacrifice; as 
a painful duty done; as an illustration of the law of universal 
philanthropy with which their Master illuminated the world. 
For the good of men, Christians are called to give their living 
bodies to be burned; much more must they be ready to accept 
any ordinance of man which bids them to bequeath their relics 
to the flames. 

As yet, however, I submit that there has been no demon- 
stration of any such necessity. Science has not been invoked 
to invent less revolutionary measures. There has been no as- 
semblage of thinkers to give the subject a dispassionate consid- 
eration. . Those who are the first to be ignited by a craze are 
known as “cranks;” and, with a few exceptions, where science 
has been partially consulted and assumed, on slender grounds, 
to be decisively in its favor, the movement has received its 
sudden impulse from this class of the community. With no 
consideration for others, the new temples of Pluto have been 
run up in close neighborhood to the homes of the living, 
where pestilent gases and sooty motes are freely dispensed to 
contiguous roofs and lungs. But no; “the imperishability of 
matter” suspends its rigorous laws for this occasion, so it is 
maintained. and ordinary results do not follow. Human bodies 
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are reduced to a few ounces of dust, without diffusing the resi- 
due into air or earth. Poor Professor Webster! He was hanged 
on the evidence of scrapings from a chimney. Human carbon, 
as well as exhalations, was found, in his day, to be deposited 
somewhere. But, now, thousands of human bodies may be 
burned under our noses, as a sanitary measure, and matter 
is proved to be perishable just so far. It is “scientific” to 
affirm nous avons changé tout cela. Be that as it may, I venture 
to affirm that if crematories are to be an institution, the further 
they are removed from the homes of the living, the greater 
will be their success as a sanitary measure. * As Cowper says 
of another nuisance: 


‘‘The sight’s enough : who wants to smell the show ?” 
& & 


But, none the less, there is our concession. When science 
has exhausted itself in the requisite Baconian preliminaries, we 
must bow in submission, as mourners always do. Let us do so, 
however, on this martyr principle; let us “ not exult in our de- 
formity,” as poor Shelley puts it, he who was the first to be 
cremated in the nineteenth century; passively, however, for he 
had no vote in the case. And cranks they were, indeed, who 
made a bonfire of the poet, at Spezzia, to create a sensation, in 
which they splendidly succeeded. Of which more by and by. 
Sir Thomas Browne praises the old heathen, because, when they 
kindled the pyre, “they did so aversely, turning their faces 
from it—a handsome symbol of unwilling ministration.” Not 
so your retrograde Christian! He delights in the performance ; 
he climbs to the top of a chimney and smells the roasting carcass, 
This was actually the feat performed of late in the inauguration 
of acrematory. The proboscis detected “no smell;” matter is 


odorless, if not wholly imperishable, then. Let us not be too 


* «Thrift, thrift, Horatio.” There is money in it. It is now proposed 
to economize the product. You can make ammonia out of it. A journalist 
says: ‘In Japan successful experiments have been made in collecting human 
ammonia from the crematories. Hydrochloric acid is suspended inside the 
chimneys, where it combines with the ammonia of the evaporating substances, 
The product is then collected and purified for the market. Please imagine, 
ladies, the peculiar satisfaction a Japanese widow may enjoy in carrying pun- 
gent reminiscences of her late lamented husband about with her in a dainty 
vinaigrette! The advantages of cremation are apparently endless, 
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sure of that. Another experiment, about the same time, was 
not so happy. The antechamber of. the Plutonian fane was 
filled with an insupportable stench ; the door of the oven was 
forced open, and the “mourners” were forced to beat a retreat. 
This is an accident that may be not infrequently expected, as 
Sir Thomas proves from Plutarch. So much, for the moment, 
about “making graves in the air,” as Sir Thomas justly styled 
it; which means in the lungs of those who breathe such air, “as 
a sanitary measure.” Oh! the cant of sciolistic scientists. The 
streets of New York and its sewers are poison through every 
month in the year to all who breathe their odors. Dear Sci- 
ence! pray clean your streets, as a sanitary measure, to begin 
with, before you add a bone-burning nuisance to that of bone- 
boiling for the suffocation of the people. The imperishability 
of matter is confirmed when the wind blows from Hunter's 
Point, and perhaps cremation should begin there and give odor- 
less air burial to the bones of dogs and cats, first of all, in its 
benevolent anxiety about the public health. 

I have quoted Sir Thomas Browne; let me make his extra- 
ordinary work on “ Urn Burial” a present to those who would 
gainsay my opinions, Let them consult his “ Religio Medici” as 
well, and his biography by Dr. Johnson. “His innovations 
are sometimes pleasing and his temerities happy; he has many 
verba ardentia, forcible expressions which he would never have 
found but by venturing to the utmost verge of propriety, and 
flights which would never have been reached but by one who 
had very little fear of the shame of falling.” He makes the 
word ustrina familiar to us, and let me borrow it from the quaint 
old doctor, whose conceits and marvelous diction delighted me 
when I dwelt in the Arcadia of youth and imagination. 

Well, now, to give it up: let us suppose the sanitary 
measure a foregone conclusion, several questions remain. For 
example, is the conclusion applicable to Garden City as well as 
to the great metropolis, which the Bridge has made into one 
Brooklyn, or one Manhattan, as you prefer to state it? Must 
country be persuaded into the measure as well as town? As 
yet, we trust there will be no force; nothing harsher than moral 
suasion. That a universal inspection of all churchyards, ceme- 
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teries, and cities of the dead should now be made, seems a 
desirable consequence of the agitation. Science should be 
invoked in every case where it is proposed to lay out new 
grounds, and geological inquest as to the old ought to be 
generally instituted. The earth is a wonder-working chemist. 
Those who revel in such researches have grown eloquent over 
the earth-closet as “one of the greatest inventions of the day, 
based on the sweetening properties of the earth,” etc., ete. The 
principle, it seems, fails to operate on the final deposit of hu- 
manity. The subject, however, must be left to experts in 
such matters, as even in theology I have never been anxious to 
investigate the heresy of the Stercoranists, There are some 
subjects on which decent minds restrain their fancies. Dean 
Swift is a melancholy example of another sort of minds, who 
pursue our poor bodies into all their revolting humiliations, 
and this sort of cranks have been very free with arguments 
drawn from the putrefaction of the grave. The instinct of hy- 
enas, digging up the dead and feasting on the effluvia, seems 
exemplified of late. Why not begin with the humiliations 
of living bodies? The “sweetening properties” of the earth 
may be depended upon, one would trust, to nullify this sort of 
argument. Ten thousand drains and cess-pools are allowed to 
qualify the air of New York, day and night. Little or nothing 
is done to abate the intolerable nuisance: but, all at once, there 
is a craze about cemeteries on Long Island and in West- 
chester. He who sings at grave-digging may turn up a rank- 
smelling skull for Hamlet to scent, because he handles it. But 
a closed grave covers up the chemistry of decay, and there is no 
odor where there is no exposure; just as there is no bubbling 
till the bottle is uncorked. <A healthy fancy was that of Shake- 
speare, when he suggests what a decent churchyard always ought 
to furnish in illustration : 


“< 





Lay her i’ th’ earth, 
And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 
Let violets spring.” 


That’s poetry, but it is alsocommon sense. Nature's chemistry 
is always decorous. But your cremationist who descends from 
the chimney reporting “no smell,” next dives into the deep and 
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tells us about “rottenness and worms” in graves. Who wants 
to investigate what nature contrives to hide from all eyes and 
noses except those of savanés and experts, whose duty it is to 
look into such business? Who can enjoy an imagination 
enlisted chiefly on the side of all that should be kept out of 
mind as well as out of view? In the crematory all this is forced 
upon the mind; we do violence to the dead and attend the 
process. Think of the horrors of the crisping, crackling, roast- 
ing, steaming, shriveling, blazing features and hands that yester- 
day were your soul’s delight. Think of the oven flying open, 
as in the case reported, and to which I have referred. It was 
given to the public with all the particulars. Some subject 
whose girth needed ho ps like a beer barrel had exploded from 
an overcharge of gases. Another body arrived to be dealt with 
just at the critical moment. The ‘ mourners” were philosophers, 
prepared for the experiment, but they were “forced to retire.” 
Nobody but the immortal Lincoln can give us the proper re- 
flection on such experiences, and here it is: “For them that 
like such things, I should think it just about the thing they 
would like.” 

But, what will the law say about it? Clearly every body 
must be subject to an inquest, and the authorities must have full 
power to open any body where there is suspicion of strychnine. 
Nay, and where there is not; for nothing less than downright 
small-pox or yellow-fever can satisfactorily account for deaths 
in thousands of cases. Here's a nice process preliminary to 
incineration. A beloved child or a lovely wife must be mangled 
by a coroner’s order! Well, again, “for them that like that sort 
of thing,” ete. 

But the Plutonists have assumed something beyond the mere 
sanitary conditions aforesaid: they propose to revolutionize our 
funeral rites and to introduce a philosophical entertainment at 
the last scene. It is even suggested to collect the residue of the 
departed into a beautiful urn, which may serve “as a parlor 
ornament ”—till Bridget knocks it down and sweeps out the de- 
ceased into the cinder-box. But the preliminary ceremony may 
be thus described. A force of human ghouls fastens the body 
upon its iron bed and thrusts it into a furnace hotter than that 
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of Nebuchadnezzar. Those of inquiring mind are to be favored 
with a sight of “ blue and red and lemon-colored tongues of fire,” 
shooting forth from mouth and eye-holes, and exploding from 
the bowels, etc., etc., ete. All which I condense from late reports. 
So in ancient experience. <A soldier, mentioned by Plutarch, ex- 
ploded on the pyre, and his dropsical corpse put out the flames. 
He had been poisoned, and his abdomen was filled with gases. 
Ladies however are allowed to employ themselves in adjoining 
apartments “ while the process is going on.” At last, with steel 
claws and forks, the relics are loosened from the cradle and placed 
in a coffer, or urn, “at the pleasure of the parties interested.” 
As for the solemnity of the occasion, I have actually seen it 
suggested that the burial office should be thus amended: “ We 
commit his body to the flames,” ete. Again, my mind recurs to 
that memorable dictum of Lincoln. That is all that can be said 
about it. 

But, conceding that this process is a necessity, let it be sug- 
gested that it need not be turned into the orgies of heathenism. 
Let me grant to the cremationist that things may be done 
decently and in order, even under his regime. Let us con- 
ceive of a private ustrinum, in some remote suburban region, 
where, under care of the family physician the process could 
be consummated, in the presence of any relative able to en- 
dure the pain of attending upon it. The relics could then be 
reverently placed in a coffer, and, in due time, with due rites 
of the Christian church, “ashes” could be returned to “ ashes.” 
One cannot think the deposit of such a coffer in a grave 
would be perilous to the living. Deny not this to the Chris- 
tian who clings to the associations of his religion. At last, aud 
at least— 

‘* Give us a little earth for charity.” 

To the moral considerations which bear upon the whole ques- 
tion I have hardly made any reference. They are of little 
weight with those who are subjects of a craze, and it is evi- 
dent that mere Materialism is master of the situation in Amer- 
ica, Will our people ever awake to what this means—to the 
inevitable consequences of materializing everything and ignor- 
ing the conscience and the religious element in human nature? 
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It means, ultimately, chaos and communism: but I say no 
more. As a divine, I admit that dogma has nothing to say 
about it: a Christian may be burned without loss to his soul. 
But religion has much to do with it; for religion means the 
cultus, the educating rites of Christianity. After the combus- 
tion, the interment must follow, or heathenism prevails. <A 
clergyman would sully his surplice who should consent to of- 
ficiate in Pluto’s fane at the actual burning; he need not 
scruple to use the service, at a decent grave, over the relics. 
As part of our civilization, let us take a serious view of the sub- 
ject. Few reflect upon the Christian base of our laws and insti- 
tutions. That we are a Christian country—that is, by virtue of 
the laws and institutions which rest on Christian civilization—has 
over and over again been affirmed in courts of law. Dogmat- 
ically, our Constitutions are not Christian; socially, they are 
such ; and this is my way of putting what Kent and Story and 
Webster have demonstrated in a form far more theological than 
that which I prefer. Stated as Webster has stated it, it excites 
antipathy and starts interminable discussions; but, as a mere 
matter of civilization, it is unanswerable, as was admitted by an 
antagonist, who accused me of being a Jesuit, because I had 
found it out and was “cunning of fence.” Very well! Until 
you can give us a form of civilization that has stood the test of 
centuries in actual experiment, we may safely contend that the 
civilization brought to this continent by our forefathers, and 
which is embedded and embodied in ourlaws, must stand. Now, 
burial rites and the law of our primal sentence are worked into 
the civilization which ought to be so dear by ages of experience. 
The Plutonian process was only congruous in a lower plane 
of civilization, akin to barbarism. To a people whose wives 
and daughters enjoyed a Roman holiday, enlivened by the 
butcheries and martyrdoms of the Coliseum, it was not unconge- 
nial. But, “Christians abhorred this way of obsequies,” says 
Sir Thomas; and very naturally, for Christianity came as a 
softener of manners. It is the enemy of violence and brutality : 
‘¢ Emollit mores nee sinit esse feros,” . 

What it did for society may be inferred even from the heart- 

less and cynical pages of Gibbon, The same civilization that 
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abolished the human hecatombs of the Coliseum, that created 
the family and made the matron a wife in a new and holier sense 
than was ever before conceived of, substituted for the burning 
of beloved bodies the gentle inhumation of the cemetery. They 
were laid asleep. To the secret and decent chemistry of nature 
the Christian surrendered his dead. he precious remains were 
left in the care of God, and, obedient to his decree, they were 
returned to the mother out of whose womb they were taken * 
—but, in sure and certain hope, that what was “sown in dis- 
honor, should be raised in glory.” The violence done to the 
dead by Paganism was alien to the new civilization ; tenderness 
suggested the example of Joseph of Arimathea and the perti- 
nency of the Psalmist’s words, “Let me fall into the hand of 
God, not into the hands of men.” Centuries of Christian civili- 
zation have surrounded the grave with associations equally 
touching and august. Christian literature is full of it. We for- 
feit, for our children, a world of ennobling thought, if we re- 
mand them back to Paganism. Even Byron seems to plead 
necessity for his conduct in 1822, when he burned the remains of 
Shelley, “to render them fit for removal and regular interment.” 
Mark that. The whole process, as described by him, was in 
every particular preferable to the retorts and irons and ovens of 
your ‘“‘crematory.” “You can have no idea,” he writes, to 
Moore, ¢ “ what an extraordinary effect such a funeral-pile has, 
on a desolate shore, with mountains in the background and the 
sea before, and the singular appearance the salt and frankincense 
gave to the flame.” The Pagans themselves tried to soften their 
horrible rite by an appearance of sentiment. Of the averted 
face I have spoken. Sir Thomas Browne tells us they also 
“opened their eyes toward heaven before they kindled the fire, 
as the place of their origin or their hopes.” If so, there was 
less of Paganism there than in a late instance I could write of. 
Besides, ‘“‘the Romans strewed the rose and the Greeks amaranth 
and myrtle about their dead. The funeral pyre consisted of 
sweet fuel, cypress, fir, larch, yew, and trees perpetually verdant, 
wherein Christians, which deck their coffins with bays, have 
found a more elegant emblem.” 
* Job, i. 21, + August 27, 1822. 
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But under the name of progress we must revert to barbarism. 
The appetite which the age exhibits for such retrograde manners 
and devices ought to shock us, merely as men of feeling and 
taste. But it is the symptom of something much worse than 
coarse and unrefined sentiment. The natures which so readily 
adopt this Plutonism, even with a sort of greediness, and scorn 
the graves of their fathers and mothers without any sense of 
their sanctity, would thrust a gentle wife or charming child 
remorselessly into the oven to shrivel and crackle and roast, 
within reach of eye and ear. Such characters are already less 
sensitive than Pagans; they less appreciate Virgil’s line— 


‘*Sunt lacryme rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt ;” 


and they are breeding a ferocity of manners and of thought 
among us which, in another generation, will be ready to erect 
the guillotine or to re-enact the dragonnades. Philosophers might 
prompt them to the one or fanatics to the other. A people per- 
versely fond of change and experiment, may be destined to pun- 
ish themselves, as nations have done before, by their own devices. 


A. CLEVELAND COXE. 
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THE COMING MAN. 


SPECULATIONS in regard to the kind of being the man of the 
distant future will be, have at any rate the advantage of per- 
sonal disinterestedness. Wecan approach the subject without bias 
or prejudice, for whether he will have wings, as some philoso- 
phers have supposed he will have, whether he will, as Mr. 
Charles Reade imagined, be ambidexter, or whether he will, as 
certain pessimistic writers believe, degenerate into a quadruped 
and walk the earth on all-fours, can be of no possible importance 
tous. No one asserts that any of these changes will take place 
within a period of several thousand years, and for us, therefore, 
they should have no other interest than such as the paleontologist 
bestows on the fossils of a far anterior age, or that with which we 
may regard the several stages of development through which man 
has reached his present mental and bodily position in the scale of 
organic beings. Indeed, the subject is probably far less influen- 
tial in disturbing our emotional equanimity. Our remote an- 
cestors are of more importance to us than our distant descend- 
ants. The former have of course existed; the latter are in 
reality mere figments of the imagination—potential, but far from 
being actual. The breath of life may never be breathed into 
them, and if they exist at all, itis merely as germs that may 
never be called upon to take a single step in the way of develop- 
ment. We may experience delight in standing before the portrait 
of some mighty ancestor, and may feel our hearts swell with 
pride as we read of his righteous or glorious deeds, and reflect 
that his blood runs in our veins; but our possible descendants 
of even twenty-five generations to come, and their sayings and 
doings, do not stir our pulses by a single beat. How, then, can it 
be expected that we shall care a fig whether or not in ten thousand 
or more years from now radical changes will have taken place 
in the physical and mental organization of our species? The 
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question of our origin is of infinitely more interest to us than that 
of our destiny. We quarrel rancorously with our neighbors as to 
whether we were created full-fledged men and women, or came up 
during countless ages from the lowest forms of life through the 
anthropoid apes to our present exalted position. We actually 
profess to have a feeling of pride in the belief that we did 
or did not in a prehistoric period have a ‘prehensile tail, and 
even Mr. Darwin himself has said that for his part he would as 
soon be descended from the heroic little monkey that braved his 
dreaded enemy in order to save the life of his keeper, or from 
the old baboon that, descending from the mountains, carried 
away in triumph his young comrade from a crowd of astonished 
dogs—as from a savage who delights to torture his enemies, 
offers up bloody sacrifices, practises infanticide without remorse, 
treats his wives like slaves, knows no decency, and is haunted 
by the grossest superstition. And, again: “ Man,” he says, 
“may be excused for feeling some pride at having risen, though 
not by his own exertions, to the very summit of' the organic 
scale; and the fact of his having thus risen, instead of having 
been aboriginally placed there, may give him hope for a still 
higher destiny in the distant future.” 

There have not been wanting hypotheses in regard to the 
if he 


ever does reach it—perfection in his mental organization and 





transformations that man is to undergo before he reaches 


bodily structure. It has been alleged that the tendency is toward 
assimilation into the essence of the divine being that created 
him; that the angels are men who by a miracle have been 
pushed ahead out of their natural turn, and that eventually all 
men will be constituted as are the angels, It is true that we 
have no exact data relative to the bodily form of these celestial 
messengers, but the idea appears to be widely prevalent that 
they are supplied with wings growing out of the body at the 
situation of the shoulder-blades, One advanced philosopher 
even goes so far as to allege that within the historic period 
there has been a development of these bones to such an extent 
as to indicate very clearly their ultimate destiny to be fully 
elaborated into wings. That there is implanted in the human 
brain an ambition to be endowed with the faculty of being able to 
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fly through theair, is very certain. Repeated attempts have been 
made in that direction, and if, as Lamarck declares, birds origi- 
nated from fish that through countless ages had been cast ashore 
and had made, at first futile, but gradually more effective, efforts 
to move their bodies, there seems to be no physiological reason 
why man might not obtain wings by similar efforts to move 
through the air from the top of a church steeple. Myriads of fish 
doubtless perished before success came, and that a like fate awaits 
many men who may attempt to fly is equally certain. But then 
individuals are in the grand operations of nature disregarded 
when the welfare of the species is to be considered. To be sure 
the Church comes to our assistance and demonstrates that we 
have always, since the institution of monachism, had angels 
among us; for, as Labbé states in his “Concilia,” a council of the 
Roman Church, presided over by Pope Boniface the Fourth, 
solemnly decided that monks were angels. And this is the 
syllogism by which it was done: All animals with six wings 
are angels. Monks have six wings. Therefore monks are 
angels. The arms, it was asserted, were two wings, the legs two, 
and the cowl two. Thus was the development of man anti- 
cipated by the Church twelve hundred years before Darwin 
began to write. 

There are, however, other philosophers who declare that man 
is the ultimate point of creation, and that as God made man in 
his own image, and that as God is perfection, it stands to reason 
that nothing further in the way of development is to be ex- 
pected. To this, however, we may answer, in all reverence, that 
there are white, yellow, red, and black men, and that it would be 
of importance for us before accepting the doctrine of our mental 
and physical perfection that we should be told which of these 
several types of man God is supposed to resemble. We should 
probably obtain four different answers were we to put this ques- 
tion to an intelligent representative of each one of the varieties 
mentioned, 

It is not my intention at this time to discuss the several lines 
of advancement that man is taking, That he is being developed 
into something better than he was originally or even than he was 
yesterday admits of no doubt, The forces that brought him up 
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from a lower form are almost imperceptibly, but at the same time 
with a power that is irresistible, carrying him to a higher one, 
and new forces that he himself has brought into action are adding 
their influence. Even within the historic period his moral nature 
has undergone a vast improvement. He does not kill his old and 
useless relatives, or murder his superabundant children, or make 
a slave of his wife, or hold the power of life and death over his 
children, or delight in torturing to death the prisoners he may 
take in war, or commit many other acts that civilization tells 
him are degrading to him. His intellect has become more 
acute and profound; and if we could divest ourselves of the 
prejudices instilled into us almost from our birth—and they are 
rapidly going—we should perceive that the minds that we are 
accustomed to regard with feelings of awe are in reality more 
than matched by many of our own time. That the mind is des- 
tined as the brain advances in development to become infinitely 
more exalted than it is at this time, is scarcely a matter for 
doubt. There are even now indications that locked chambers 
full of knowledge will before long be opened to us. But the 
discussion of the many interesting points that could be adduced 
in this connection would lead me far beyond the limits to 
which I desire to confine myself. 

Prehistoric crania, notably that known as the “ Neanderthal 
skull,” show that the form of the brain-case has very materially 
changed from that which it had ages ago, and the existence of 
parts of the body that are clearly rudimentary give evidence 
that even more striking alterations of structure have taken place. 
Without citing all of these, it may be sufficient to state that it is 
indubitable that man at one period of his existence had pointed 
ears; that he had¢he nictitating eyelid such as birds have, and 
by which he was enabled, as are they, to shut out the full blaze 
of light without entirely preventing its access to the eye; that 
he was possessed of an opposing great toe, acting as a thumb, and 
was in fact quadrumanous, as are the monkeys; and that also, 
like these animals, he had a tail, by means of which he was en- 
abled to grasp objects such as the branches of the trees, in which 
he passed the greater part of his life. 

It is also very certain that at a period far less remote than 
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that during which he swung to trees by his tail and moved his 
scalp and his ears—as do some persons of our own time, as though 
to remind us of our origin—his body was covered with hair toa far 
greater extent than it is at this day. In regard to this particular 
point I wish to say a few words. Darwin says: “The early pro- 
genitors of man must have been once covered with hair, both sexes 
having beards.” And it isa fact that at one stage in the ante-natal 
period of his existence, the entire body of man, male and female, is 
covered with hair, which is gradually shed as the time for birth 
approaches. Occasionally, too, we find that there is a reversion 
to the original type, and we have hairy individuals such as the 
dog-faced people that traveled about the country a year or two 
ago with a circus, and who were natives of Russia. It is well known, 
and Darwin calls attention to the fact, that idiots in whom the 
brain and the body generally are undeveloped, are usually plen- 
tifully endowed with hair. Every now and then in a “ dime mu- 
seum,” or some other place of exhibition, women with beards 
make their appearance. These also are instances of a return to 
that period in the life of the race when all women were furnished 
with similar hirsute appendages. Again, there are men whose 
backs and shoulders are as thickly covered with hair as are those 
of the gorilla, and who likewise make attractive exhibitions to 
the curious public. 

It is very evident, however, that within the memory of those 
now living, the growth of hair upon the cranium has diminished 
to a marked degree, and if we consult the statues and pictures of 
a former age, we see that the men of the present day are bald to 
an extent unknown to their ancestors. It is no uncommon thing 
to find youths under twenty with the indications that in a few 
years the tops of their heads will be as bare of capillary growth 
as are the palms of their hands; and of persons over this age 
and not yet arrived at that period of their lives when the loss of 
hair on the scalp might reasonably be expected, the number is 
so great as no longer to be a subject of surprise. 

Now it is established by the observations of Darwin and 
others, that there are certain causes that lead to the atrophy or 
disappearance of parts of the animal body. Chief among these 
are (1), the entering upon such a mode of life as to render the 
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part in question no longer useful; and (2), the principle of sex- 
ual selection by which offspring are propagated having like char- 
acteristics with their progenitors. Through the operation of 
the first of these it is probable that man lost his tail. His lower 
extremities becoming in the course of ages more and more dif- 


ferentiated from his upper limbs, he gradually came to pass a 
greater proportion of his life on the ground and less among the 
trees. As a consequence, the prehensile tail fell into disuse, 
and eventually reached the rudimentary state in which it now 
exists. 

The second factor is perhaps equally influential. It is well 
known that individual peculiarities are transmitted from one 
generation to another. The father with six fingers on one hand 
is likely to have children similarly redundantly supplied. Of 
course, if both parents are endowed with a superfluity of fin- 
gers, the probability of the offspring possessing a like super- 
abundance is doubled. It would be entirely practicable, there- 
fore, to propagate a type of six-fingered people; and there are 
many instances on record of the hereditary transmission of the 
peculiarity in question. 

Darwin supposes the probability that the comparative naked- 
ness of the skin of man is due to the fact that the hair was at a 
far distant period removed for the purpose of enhancing the 
beauty of the person, and that then the principle of sexual se- 
lection came into operation, But however this may be, there is 
no reason to think that the hair of the scalp has ever been re- 
garded as prejudicial to the msthetic sense, or that it has at any 
time in the course of human development been pulled out or 
shaved off, except in the case of convicts and monks, whose in- 
fluence in providing for the perpetuation of the species has been 
of course very small, We are therefore obliged to look to other 
causes for the rapid disappearance of the hair from man’s head, it 
being quite certain that sexual selection has had nothing what- 
ever to do with the matter, however powerful it may have been 
in causing the disappearance of other parts of his body, 

The other factor to which reference has been made has cer 
tainly, however, exercised a potent influence in the direction 


under notice, At one time in his career man wore no artificial 
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covering on his head, and this is true even at the present day of 
many peoples living in a savage state. Civilization, and with it 
a change in his habits and mode of life, have caused him to cover 
his head when exposed to the open air. As a consequence, the 
necessity for hair as a covering has been to a great extent obvi- 
ated, even if the growth has not, by increasing the heat of 
the head, become positively detrimental. It is very evident 
that women, who do not cover their heads closely as does the 
male sex, are resisting the proclivity to baldness with much more 
energy than do men; and that the savages, such as our North 
American Indians, who go bareheaded in all kinds of weather, 
show, as yet, no indications of such a fate as appears to be in 
store for the civilized members of the human race. Hence the 
necessity for a growth on the scalp capable of protecting the 
head from the vicissitudes of the weather is being gradually done 
away with by the action of the artificial defense invented by 
man. 

But this covering which civilization has led him to adopt 
acts not only by obviating the necessity for hair, but it directly 
impedes the growth of this substance by subjecting it to abnor- 
mal conditions. In the first place it cuts off the access of the 
air, and thus directly interferes with the process of ventilation ; 
and, second, by compressing the temporal arteries, it prevents the 
blood reaching the top of the scalp and nourishing the growth 
that nature has placed there. The hat in all its varieties is a 
product of civilization, and the more highly civilized a people is 
the more injurious to the well-being of the hair are the coverings 
devised for the head. Nothing could be worse than the stiff 
“ stove-pipe” hat, pressing as it does on the temporal arteries 
with such force as frequently to close them altogether. I have 
often relieved persons of incipient baldness by causing them to 
dispense with hats even in cold weather, except during period: 
of severe exposure, No people wear hats so constantly as do 
Americans. In or out of the house, the hat is with many per 
sons an inseparable article of attire. Whether in his shop, or 
behind his counter, or in his “ living room,” or in his club-house 
(as every passer-by can see), the hat is on the head, and in certain 
parts of the West and South is worn even during sleep in bed. 

6 
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Overheating, bad ventilation, and arrest of nutrition are the con- 
sequences, and the hair drops off. Whether or not excessive 
mental exertion such as civilization involves, leads to the death 
of the hair, cannot yet be determined, but it is extremely prob- 
able that this is no unimportant factor in bringing about the re- 
sult. 

The principle of sexual selection, though up to this time an 
insignificant influence in causing baldness, is beginning to add its 
great force to the accomplishment of what is evidently an object 
of nature. Women who in general, even within the knowledge 
of the present generation, did not take kindly to bald-headed 
men, are gradually overcoming their prejudices, and see in the 
bare head an element of manly beauty. Should this tendency 
become wide-spread, the days of hair on the head of man are 
numbered, and a few hundred years will see the end. Some 
nations, however, will reach this stage of development sooner 
than others. If we may judge from present appearances, and 
from our knowledge of his advance in other directions, the 
American will distance all competitors in this race. 


WiLttiam A. HamMmonp. 


MY RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. 


“GIVE me your religious experience as you'd tell it to your 
mother.” 

These are my orders, And these orders must excuse, while 
they justify, all the apparent egotism both of statement and 
style. If any man, able intelligently to tell the story, would give 
the world his religious experience in a perfectly frank and sim- 
ple way, it could not fail to be of value. If many would do it, 
from many different standpoints, this would be more valuable still. 
But much assumed frankness and simplicity are, after all, only 
veils of concealment, obtruding one thing while diverting atten- 
tion from another. And when St. Augustin or Rousseau or Frank- 
lin grow very confidential, there is always a lurking question as 
to whether the deepest thing is told. Of course everything 
cannot be said; and even the reserve concerning those things we 
would most like to know may not be intended or conscious con- 
cealment. These things then are said not as charges against others, 
nor even as criticisms on them, but only to indicate my conscious- 
ness of the fact that profitable confession is not an easy thing. 
With the time at my disposal, then, I will be as little garrulous 
and as simple and frank as I am able. 

I was born in Norridgewock, Maine, in 1841. I think I trace 
in my father certain tendencies toward independence and free- 
dom in religious thought which makes my own after course look 
less like a break from and more like a development of his own; 
though he himself never severed his connection with the tra- 
ditional faith. He was brought up in the straitest sect then 
known, the old Calvinism of New England. And much did I 
hear him tell of the sermons on predestination and election, and 
in general of the hard and narrow dogmatism of old Parson 
Emerson, of Woolwich, to whom he listened in his boyhood and 
youth. When the time came for acting out his own religious 
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convictions he joined the then new sect of Freewill Baptists, in 
avowed revolt from the old election and reprobation doctrines, 
At Norridgewock, however, there being no Freewill Baptist 
organization, he became a member of the Methodist church. 
sut the Methodists were weak; and this little church was part 
of a “circuit” where the itinerant minister preached only one 
quarter of the time. On the other three Sundays in the month 
we usually attended the Congregational church, whose minister 
was old Parson Peet, the last of the town ministers who were 
settled for life, But my father wa frequently re tleas under 
the “Orthodox” ministry: and I remember that, one yen, 
dissatiafied with both the Congregational and Calvinist Baptist 
schools, he sent me, with the other children, to the Universalist 
Sunday chool, And yet he Wiis it firin believer hh the COMMON 
doctrine of future punishment, 

My father was stern and strict in his disposition almost to 
the point of asceticism, IIe was one of the earliest of the 
* temperance reformers,” and a hater of tobacco in every form, 
He frowned on dancing and ecard-playing, and looked upon 
amusement of every kind as “ frivolous ”’ and unbecoming a 
Christian, <A strict Sabbath-keeper, he did not encourage even 
a walk on Sunday except of the quietest kind—perhaps an 
excursion to the old grave-yard near by, where we were free to 
gather grasses and wild flowers and enjoy the lovely view up 
the river. We went to church twice, besides attending the 
Sunday-school and the evening prayer-meeting. My mother, 
on the other hand, while as devoutly religious as he, was much 
more sunny in her disposition, and more lenient toward our love 
for amusement and our boisterous outbreaks of fun. I was 
obliged to read three chapters of the Bible every Sunday—on 
which oceasion the shorter Psalms were a delight—and our other 
reading was expected to be of the strictly religious sort. Bun- 
yan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress” and “ Holy War” were my favorites in 
this direction. Indeed, in all my earlier boyhood I had almost no 
books of secular amusement, such as childhood is now flooded 
with. A mutilated copy of “Cock Robin,” a “ Comic Almanac ” 
—which we kept out of father’s sight—and now and then a bor 
rowed book, are almost all of that kind that I now remember. 
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Whether due to natural disposition, to training, or to both, 
[ was always inclined to be religious. During nearly all my 
boyhood I was in the habit of private prayer. I looked upon 
boys who swore, or told lies, or chewed tobacco with horror, and 
as destined to come to no good in either this world or the next. 
But, though often prompted to do so, I rarely got the courage 
to speak to them about their evil ways, When the mail-coach 
came in from Waterville, fifteen miles away, where it connected 
with the wonderful eara which T had never seen, I used to be 
fired with the ambition to bea stagecdriver, I was aleo erreatly 
fascinated by the blackamith and the shoemaleer, both of whom 
I used to take every opportunity to wateh at their work, But, 
with the exception of these temporary ambitions, I cannot re 
member the time when I did not expect to he a miniater, And 
when my mother talked to me of foreign lands, or when I waa 
listening to the reports illustrated by big colored maps im the 
vestry at the monthly TMISSLOTIEATY concert, l used to dream of 
preaching the gospel to the heathen At this time | always 
pictured the heathen as quite conscious of the superiority of our 
only true religion—or rather, perhaps, as feeling their own lack 
of anything satisfactory—and so as quite ready to be “ converted 
to the truth.” 

During that part of Parson Peet’s ministry which I can re- 
call, I do not remember any “revival” of religion, though at 
the class meetings and Methodist prayer-meetings the work of 
conversion was always made prominent. The minister on his 
circuit visit was sometimes entertained at our house, and on such 
occasions I used to expect he would try to get me to “ become a 
Christian.” (‘To get religion,” “to become a Christian ”—these 
phrases were always used as synonymous with “ being converted ” 
or “ experiencing religion.”) And one faithful woman, whose 
house my sister and I used to love to visit, either with or without 
my mother, would often take me aside and urge me to escape 
the power and wiles of “ the divil,” as she always pronounced 
the word, by becoming a Christian without delay. Though I 
was not conscious of being ‘a sinner”—for I was called a 
good boy—I grew up expecting some time to be converted 
as a matter‘of course; for I was taught to believe that all 
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men, no matter how good they were, must pass through this 
mysterious change, must have this inward experience, before 
they could hope for heaven. In those days hell was a very real 
place to me, and it burned with very real fire; and I had no sort 
of doubt that if I died before being properly “ prepared,” I should 
go there. And I used to try to imagine eternity until my mind 
sank weary and exhausted at the thought. 

After Mr. Peet’s death, a new minister, a recent graduate 
from Bangor Seminary, the Rev. Mr. Downs, was settled in his 
place. During his first winter he started a revival. Committees 
of the church were appointed, and, two and two, they visited all 
the houses in the parish. Notice of their coming was given 
from the pulpit, and we were expected to be ready’ for them. 
They talked with us, trying chiefly to revive religion in the 
hearts of the old church members, as the first step toward 
spreading the movement among those without. These home 
exercises were concluded with earnest prayers. As the result of 
these efforts there followed a great revival. Large numbers were 
added to the church, among them being many of my own school- 
mates: This naturally brought the matter closer home to me 
than ever before. After this these revivals became a feature 
of every winter, as much as the singing school and other country 
institutions. And I used to find myself wondering sometimes if 
the Lord was more anxious to save people in the winter than in 
summer. The religious fervor always seemed to die down as the 
spring came on. Prayer-meetings and the haying season never 
appeared to get on well together. 

In the winter of 1855 a wave of revival interest swept over 
the whole country. Nor did it fail to reach high-water mark in 
our village. The whole town, as I saw it, seemed moved. Be- 
sides the nightly prayer-meetings in the church vestry, and the 
afternoon inquiry meetings, the young people held meetings of 
their own. Several of them were very zealous, and, with beam- 
ing faces, told us how happy they were in their new-found hope. 
Then I made up mind that I would seek this experience. 

I think I hardly knew just what I was seeking, or how I was 
to obtain it. I found a great deal of trouble in being—as I 
supposed I must be—properly “convicted of sin.” I was not 
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sorry for Adam’s sin, though I was sorry for Adam. For his 
joining Eve in her downfall, instead of remaining good alone, 
always struck me as not only natural, but at least half-way com- 
mendable. We always considered it particularly mean at school 
to “go back on” our playmates, even when they were at fault. 
While, then, I could not feel sorry for inherited sin, I could not 
feel that I was a very great sinner on my own account. I never 
doubted that I was, for I had been told so on authority; but I 
could not experience the proper contrition for it. I wanted to 
realize my wickedness, and feel a deep repentance for it; then I 
expected a sudden sense of pardon and the illumination of a 
great joy. Such was the conversion I was looking for. I faith- 
fully attended every meeting and did my best. At last one 
night, on my return from prayer-meeting, I was alone. All the 
rest in the house were in bed. I was in the old farm-house 
kitchen, the only room in which there happened to be a fire. The 
curtains were up, and, though no lamp was burning, the room 
was flooded with light from the white winter moon. The picture 
is very vivid in my memory. I knelt down by one of the kitchen 
chairs, and, in my prayer, told God I would not rise again till he 
had forgiven my sins. I know not how long I continued pray- 
ing, but at last I experienced a feeling of relief that I took for 
the answer to my prayer. I went to sleep that night very 
happy, feeling, for the first time in my life, that should I die be- 
fore morning I should be admitted to the celestial city of which 
I had dreamed. 

This happiness continued for two or three days, and, with 
some shrinking, I told my mother that I believed I was con- 
verted. But soon a great and sad change passed over me. I 
had heard it preached all my life that only a few feet really enter 
the “narrow way,” and that it was very easy to be deceived as 
to the genuineness of one’s experience. <A great fear took pos- 
session of me. I doubted the reality of my supposed change of 
heart. Then for weeks I went through “deep waters of afflic- 
tion” such as I hope few children ever know. Being only thir- 
teen years old, I was indeed a child for the bearing of such a 
burden of sorrow. My only peace was in my few hours of 
troubled sleep. Parents, brothers, friends, ministers, tried in 
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vain to comfort me. I spent my time. in praying, in reading 
the Bible, and in all ways seeking for one ray of light. Night 
after night I cried myself asleep, and awoke in the darkness 
only to get up and kneel by my bedside over and over again in 
prayers that, like the Psalmist’s, were “strong crying and tears.” 
Still I got no relief. But, as weeks went by, my melancholy 
gradually wore away. I came at last to hope once more, but 
never with the joy of such complete assurance as others told 
about. I think my tardy peace was a half despair of doing 
anything more. And I came to feel that if God did not save me 
I could not help it. 

In the spring of 1855 I joined the church, along with many 
others, assenting to a creed that I was not even taught to expect 
to understand. I tried then to be faithful in all church duties. 
But I found myself expected to bear some crosses that were, in- 
deed, heavy for me. I was fairly appalled at being called on to 
speak or “lead in prayer” in public; and my first attempts 
were dreadful failures. But I felt that I ought to; and when I 
did not do it, or when—as sometimes happened—I stayed away 
through sheer horror of it, I carried a depressing sense of con- 
demnation for my failure to do my “duty.” Another heavy cross 
was the feeling that I must try to convert others. I used to 
wonder that my father did not oftener talk religion to his uncon- 
verted friends. I wondered how he could work with a swearing 
hired man all day and never say anything to him about his 
soul. And on several occasions I undertook, with much trem- 
bling, to perform the duty that it seemed to me he neglected. | 
have never gotten over this wonder. All my life it has seemed 
strange to me that Christians could work, and play, and travel, 
and associate by the year with persons they believed to be 
“going down to death,” and never say a word to them on the 
subject. Comment would be easy; but it is enough to mark the 
point and leave it. So long as I held this belief, I tried to live 
in accordance with it. 

It was soon after I joined the church that I got my first far- 
off glimpse of educated skepticism. I speak of it only to show 
how such a thing affected my boyish imagination. There was a 
college mate of my brother’s whom I used to hear spoken of as 
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Ned Reed. He was sometimes in town during vacation. I was 
told one day that he did not believe the story of Adam and Eve. 
I had read of “infidels ” before, but had never seen one. I knew 
of them only from Sunday-school books, such as I had read. 
And in them they were always very wicked persons who defied 
God out of pure malignity, and died dreadful deaths, repenting 
when it was too late, and tasting beforehand the pains that were to 
be their everlasting portion. It never occurred to me that this 
college student might possibly know more about it than I, and 
that therefore he might be right after all. So the next time I 
saw him I looked at him with something of the superstitious 
awe with which the barbarians of Melita regarded Paul when 
the viper came out of the fire and fastened on his hand; I 
thought God’s vengeance must be lurking near and be about to 
strike. 

Do I now believe this religious experience of my childhood 
to have had about it any touch of reality? Yes, it was even ter- 
ribly real ; only now my philosophy of it is entirely changed. 

Following still the bent of my life, in 1861 I entered Bangor 
Theological Seminary to prepare for the ministry. This part 
of my story need not be long. The professors were ear- 
nest, noble men. Two of them, Dr. George Shepard, and Dr. 
Samuel Harris now of Yale, made strong and deep impressions 
upon my life. My only criticism is on the system, not the 
men. We were not taught to investigate, to seek for truth 
alone, and be loyal to our freely-found convictions. We were 
rather like religious cadets at a theological West Point, be- 
ing trained and equipped to go out and fight for a system of 
belief we were taught to regard as infallible truth. Loyalty to 
this system we were made to feel was identical with loyalty to 
God. I was too young, I had read too little, I had seen too 
little of the world, my religious training had been too much in 
one direction, for me to think of this criticism then. I went 
through my course of study with scarcely a doubt. 

During this time I taught a class in Sunday-school; but, be- 
yond one or two attempts, not over successful, I did not get 
courage to address any public assemblies during my seminary 
course. I shrank from even a prayer-meeting talk, or from tak- 
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ing any part in our class or society debates. The latter, I think, 
I did not even once attempt. 

On leaving Bangor, in 1864, I declined to settle in New Eng- 
land, wishing to have a taste of another kind of work. I there- 
fore took a commission from the American Home Missionary 
Society, and went, by way of Panama, to California. I preached 
for a year and a half in a school-house in San Mateo, and then 
accepted a call to a church in Grass Valley, Nevada County. 
This was a town of 6,000 inhabitants, and then the center of the 
great quartz mining interests of the State. I here joined with 
Mr. Earle, the evangelist, in revival work, and did all I could to 
“save souls.” I had as yet come to doubt none of the old be- 
liefs. My nearest approach to rationalism was an attempt to ex- 
plain the Flood as local instead of universal. I recall that my 
oldest deacon was pleased and mentally relieved by my theory. 
I still held so strongly to the Trinity that I almost wished my- 
self back in New England, where the Unitarian heresy needed 
opposing. 

Family reasons brought me to Massachusetts in October, 
1867. I accepted a call to Framingham, where I remained two 
years. Here I often conversed with a retired Unitarian clergy- 
man; but this only made me more earnest in seeking weapons 
with which to combat his views. Here, for the first time in my 
life, I read a sermon against everlasting punishment. It was 
written by the late Dr. H. W. Bellows, of New York. I wished, 
O so much, that I might believe it. But I shrank even from the 
wish with the fear that it might prove a temptation of the devil. 
I feared I might not only endanger my own soul, but be the 
means of leading others also astray. 

I became restless at Framingham. It was an old, rich, beau- 
tiful town. But everything seemed finished; and, being young, 
i longed for more active work. At this time I received calls 
from Hannibal, Mo., and from Indianapolis, Ind. Without ever 
having visited either city, for certain family reasons I need not 
explain, I decided to go to Hannibal. Here I lived for three 
years and a half. Here I was born into what seems to me the 
larger life of my present faith. 

I threw myself with all earnestness into my Hannibal work. 
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A wide-spread revival followed, during the progress of which for 
weeks together I preached every night except Saturday, besides 
twice on Sunday. I also found time for daily inquiry meetings 
and for personal conversation with those I wished to influ- 
ence. The church grew and my work prospered. But after 
a while I found I was being regarded as unsound on many 
vital points. Complaints began to be made, not so much on 
account of what I preached as because there were certain things 
I did not preach. I had become an earnest student of science ; 
and whispers began to reach me that I was coming to be looked 
on with suspicion, from the fact of having so large a number of 
scientific books in my library. About this time I was appointed 
to read an essay before our association of churches and minis- 
ters on the subject of Darwinism. And as Balaam, when called 
by the Moabitish king to curse the children of Israel, disap- 
pointed his employer by pronouncing a blessing instead, so I 
disappointed and scandalized the church authorities by declaring 
my conviction that this new, ridiculed and hated doctrine was 
the very truth of God. I had not indeed as yet outgrown the 
reconciliation folly, so I tried hard to think that Genesis and the 
“Origin of Species” might lie side by side and in peace to- 
gether on a minister's study table. But I was not long in seeing 
that the fall and the ascent of man could hardly both be true. 
[ tried indeed to believe that a miraculous Christ and a super- 
natural redemption might still be retained, though I had surren- 
dered all faith in the supposed fact which constituted the only 
reason for their existence. But I soon became convinced that 
when Evolution came in at the door the whole Orthodox “ plan of 
salvation” must go out at the window. I learned the fundamental 
and universal truth that every theological system springs out 
of and takes shape in accord with some cosmology or scheme of 
things. If, therefore, the new revelations of science were true, 
I felt sure that Evangelical Christianity could not be true. For 
science was telling us of a new universe, in which the fundamen- 
tal conceptions of the nature of God, the nature of man, and 
their mutual relations were being radically reconstructed. If, 
instead of a perfect creation followed by a catastrophe, which 
called for a scheme of redemption by way of recovery, there had 
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been a gradual and orderly evolution from the first under the 
guidance of an all-wise Power, then there was neither necessity 
nor place for any of the cardinal points of the old faith. 

But which of these irreconcilable systems of thought was 
true? Under the spur of this question I began an eager, pro- 
longed, and earnest search. My situation was a most painful 
one. Blessed are the sitters in pews who can keep silent until 
they can determine what they ought to say! Painful indeed 
and dangerous is the position of the occupant of a pulpit who, 
while unsettled as to all the great questions of the universe, 
is nevertheless compelled to face an expectant audience every 
Sunday, and speak to them on matters of life and death! One 
thing at least my conscience is clear of. During this trying, this 
horrible time, when I felt I was fighting for my very soul, and 
not for that only, but for the souls of those I could not help but 
influence, I never preached one word I did not believe. But I 
was conscious all the while that I was expected to preach doc- 
trines concerning which I was silent. And one other thing 
troubled me greatly. I knew I was not understood, and that my 
very standing in an Orthodox pulpit carried the implication to 
all who saw or heard me that I held to fundamental beliefs about 
which I was doubtful, or which I had given up altogether. And 
[ used now and again to say to my wife—who sympathetically 
followed me in all my struggles, though her father was an 
Orthodox clergyman—that I felt that my whole attitude was 
false, and that if I maintained it long I should become indiffer- 
ent to the truth, and so lose the edge of conscience and blur 
the dividing lines of all vital distinctions. Many were the hours 
in which I felt I would gladly lie down and fall into an un- 
waking sleep, if so I might escape the stress and bitterness of 
this mental and spiritual conflict. 

All my life-long friendships were in the old churches. If I 
had any ambition, all my hopes of promotion were there. I 
knew I was causing anxiety and heartache to those I loved. It 
was not quite pleasant to have all one’s friends think one was 
turning traitor to both God and man. So, after such a struggle, 
it was hard indeed to find that those you had loved were ready 


to misinterpret all your motives and perhaps charge the change 
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to a wish for notoriety. But many griefs must be quietly swal- 
lowed by one who undertakes faithfully to follow his convictions 
in a world where loyalty to party is frequently put above loyalty 
to truth. I did indeed have one comfort. My only living 
brother—two had died—was with me in all my doubt and 
search. 

Meantime, I was reconsidering all the great problems of faith. 
I tried earnestly to master the questions pertaining to the theo- 
logical system in which I had been trained. I also made a wide 
and careful study of the methods and achievements of modern 
science, so far as they bore on the matters at issue. I became 
convinced that, as an honest man, I must leave the old world in 
which I had lived and labored, the world associated with all my 
childhood memories, the faith in which my brothers had died, 
the faith my parents and all my friends still cherished. I must 
go out, but—whither? As Abraham heard the call, and went 
out, “not knowing whither he went,” so I heard a call as im- 
perative and, I believed, as divine. I knew little of Unitarian- 
ism, so far as concerned its practical working. I knew not 
whether I could be, or wished to be, a Unitarian; I only knew I 
was not Orthodox. 

When, however, I resigned my pulpit, the whole church, even 
those who had been my doctrinal antagonists, begged me to re- 
main, heresy and all. But I had become convinced that honesty 
demanded a different course. I have never learned how ministers 
manage to march under a flag which all the while they are try- 
ing to discredit in the eyes of the world. It has always seemed 
to me like wearing the uniform of one army, and, safe in 
such disguise, fighting for the success of its opponents. I bring 
no “railing accusation ” against any: I only say I could never 
carry on that kind of warfare. I have not yet learned for what 
a man preaches at all, unless he frankly and earnestly proclaims 
just that which he really believes. 

In this connection one or two things are worth mentioning as 
bearing on the conditions of thought both in the pulpits and 
pews of some of the Orthodox churches. Though I did not 
conceal the fact that I had given up my belief in all the cardinal 
points of the Orthodox faith, I received calls from the leading 
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Orthodox churches of two other cities; and the leading man in 
one of them told me particularly that he wished me to come be- 
cause he knew I was not orthodox. And just after I had left 
the old church, at least three Orthodox doctors of divinity told 
me they wished I had remained and helped fight out the battle 
from the inside. 

While uncertain which way I was to turn for home or field 
of labor, I preached two Sundays as vacation supply in the First 
Congregational Church in Chicago. Having heard rumors of my 
heresy, a committee of the Third Unitarian Church in that city 
came to hear me preach. On Monday morning they met me at 
my hotel, and extended to me a call to become their minister. I 
told them frankly I did not know whether or not I was a Uni- 
tarian, but that if they would offer me a free platform, on which 
I could preach just what I believed to be the truth, I would ace- 
cept. To this they cordially acceded ; and for the first time in 
my life I stood in a Unitarian pulpit, and that pulpit my own. 

Since coming to Boston, one curious thing has occurred that 
shows how mighty a theological difference can exist between 
things that to the unregenerate mind look very much alike. My 
first book, published while still at Hannibal, was received with 
universal favor by the Orthodox press of the country. Im- 
mediately after beginning my work with the Church of the 
Unity, a third edition of it was issued, without the change of a 
letter. The same papers which had approved of it before, sud- 
denly discovered that it was a masked battery, hiding all sorts of 
hitherto unsuspected foes. 

I have many times, in recent years, been commiserated on 
my supposed loss of all the certainties, the inspirations and 
other comforts of the religious life. But I never so thor- 
oughly believed in God, and never had a God so worthy of be- 
lief, of trust and of worship, as to-day. I never so thoroughly 
believed in revelation, and never before had so grand a revelation 
to believe in as that which nature and human history unfold. I 
never so thoroughly believed in humanity, and never cherished 
so grand a faith in its future, both here and hereafter. I could 
as soon believe in worshiping the gods of Olympus as go back 
to what now seems to me the childish, baby-house universe in 
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which I was nurtured. It would be to me like exchanging the 
bright sunshine, the free air, the blue-topped mountains, the 
wind-swept forests and the wave-crested sea for the stifling air 
and the unsubstantial shadows of an underground cavern. I 
thank God for the ways by which he has led me, and believe 
that along this path must travel the feet of an emancipated, re- 
joicing and hoping humanity. 
M. J. SAVAGE. 








SHALL OUR LAWS BE ENFORCED? 


In a well-governed city if a man commits an open crime he 
is arrested by a police officer, examined by a police justice, 
committed for trial (or held to bail for the same), and then 
through the district attorney, his case is put on the calendar, he 
is tried in the criminal court, the jury convicts him, and the 
judge gives the sentence. But this chain of proceeding can be 
interfered with at several links. The police officer may refuse 
to arrest, the police justice may discharge the criminal, the dis 
trict attorney may indefinitely delay indictment, or the jury may 
acquit the prisoner. In these four ways, however excellent the 
laws may be, and however clear the man’s guilt may be, the 
criminal may escape his just dues and the community be so far 
injured. In almost any civilized community the evils prevalent, 
at least those which are most destructive to society, are due not 
so much to the inequality or insufficiency of the laws, as to 
culpable neglect in enforcing the laws. The principle of evil 
in the officers of the law is the root of the disorders that shock 
the public sense, and hence the first preat effort of the com. 
munity should be toward the election of just and firm men to 
the responsible executive and judicial positions in the govern 
ment, 

Just as the certainty of punishment is the most efficient re- 
straint upon crime, so conversely immunity from punishment is 
the most efficient nourishment for crime; and a city where the 
obstacles to justice exist, to which we have referred, is an unsafe 
place for persons or property. In inquiring into the causes of 
the non-enforcement of criminal law, let us first ask the police- 
man why he did not arrest the law-breaker, whose crime was 
wrought before his eyes. His answer is that of indolence or 
discouragement or timidity. The answer of indolence is, that 
the arrest would imvolve some degree of opposition and struggle 
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and would compel a tedious waiting upon court, and for this 
reason it is better to allow the lesser breaches of the law to pass 
unobserved. And so the garbage is thrown into the street to 
breed pestilence, and the liquor saloon keeps open all night to 
destroy families, and the butcher-boy drives his cart at race- 
horse speed to the peril of the pedestrian, while the policeman 
knows no more about it than a farmer in the rural districts. 
The answer of discouragement is, that the arrest would only be 
followed by a discharge in court through insufficiency of evi- 
dence (the poiiceman’s evidence being offset by the evidence of 
the accused), and a reprimand to the policeman for having made 
a false arrest. This answer has some force in it as a defense of 
the officer, but in fact it reflects on the police courts for the 
readiness with which they discharge the accused on his own 
unsupported statement and against the presumptively unbiased 
testimony of the officer. The answer of timidity has relation 
either to personal danger or official position. The former is not 
very common, the fear of being assaulted by friends of the ar- 
rested; but the latter is daily operative, the fear of being re- 
moved to a disagreeable locality, or of being altogether removed 
from the foree by the influence of political managers against a 
policeman who should dare to do his duty. The law-breaker 
has close connections with the alderman, or with the political 
committee that wields power in the ward or precinct, and any 
attempt to arrest him will bring the political power of the ward 
to bear upon the policeman, There are very few who have 
courage enough to brave this danger, Even those who would 
mect fearlessly a regiment of avenging friends quail here and 
become connivers at law-breaking. 

Let us now interrogate the police justice as to the reagon 
why he discharged the accused, when everything betokened him 
acriminal, [is answer is that he wishes to be on good terms 
with the lowest classes, for they have votes. He desires the 
reputation of being an easy judge. It will be of immense 
value to him at the polls. Especially, if the accused in any 
way represents a political machine of any importance, must 
his interests be tenderly cared for. The police justice has an 
autocratic power. He discharges the prisoner, and there is 
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the end of the matter. There is no appeal. I have seen a 
burglar fined ten dollars by a police judge and then discharged 
with this mockery of justice, when the criminal should have 
been held for trial and sent to the State Prison for ten yeags. 
There was no redress but an impeachment of the judge, and 
who is willing to take upon himself the trouble, expense and 
responsibility of this proceeding ? In the city of New York we 
have had police judges who were hard drinkers and in full asso- 
ciation with the depraved classes who were brought before them 
for examination. The sympathies of these judges were with 
riot and disorder and not with law and order. They would 
leave the bench to go and carouse at a corner groggery. They 
were thoroughly corrupt men, and the principles of justice had 
no existence in their minds or hearts. If there may be none 
such to-day in the list of New York Police Justices, are there 
not some who have strong affiliations in a low direction? Are 
there not some who frequent the saloon and find fellows among 
the corrupt classes of society? Are there not some who would 
bend everything to political position? If I am not greatly 
mistaken, it is our police bench that chiefly needs a purification. 
I say this with full appreciation of the real worth that is there 
represented. 

Now, if we proceed to the district attorney, and ask him 
why he has delayed indictment until a thousand cases lie cov- 
ered with dust in his pigeon-holes, his answer will be a very 
gracious and plausible one. He is a higher style of man than 
those we have been considering and cannot afford to be rough 
and peremptory. He is suave and polite. He tells you that 
it is too bad; that he has longed to reach those cases, but that 
it is simply impossible, that the unbailable cases appeal to his 
tender heart, and these must be tried first; and that there are so 
many of these always coming up that the bailable cases must 
be indefinitely postponed. So a virtual proclamation goes forth 
from the chief officer of the law that no criminal need be alarmed, 
if only his crime is a bailable one. Commit any misdemeanor 
you please, and laugh at those who would threaten you with 
arrest. Your arrest will only be a temporary trouble of an hour 
or so, Then your case is snugly sleeping in the district attor. 
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ney’s dormitory, and you can repeat your misdemeanor as often 
as you please. Doesn't the district attorney’s policy make this 
a very free country ? 

Last of all, let us go and ask the jury why they acquitted 
our criminal, and let us get the answer of these twelve sages, 
We find at first they are so wise and ready-minded that they 
have no opinion about anything; otherwise the counsel would 
set them aside. They are the cream of simplicity. Then we 
find that the twelve are obliged to agree, so that one corrupt man 
in the jury can defeat all justice. We also find that appeals to 
their emotional nature, apart from all reasoning, are allowed by 
the court. And now, when we ask them about this unrighteous 
verdict, we are not altogether surprised to hear them tell us 
privately that they were afraid the judge would sentence the 
criminal to imprisonment, and they thought that would be too 
hard on Barney; but that if they had supposed he would have 
been content with imposing a light fine, they would have brought 
him in guilty. In other words, the jury have made themselves 
the discretionary adjudicators of the whole case, instead of being 
determiners of the fact. Their sympathy, their views of punish- 
ment, their prejudices and their affiliations are to settle the mat- 
ter. The law has nothing to do with it. They are above and 
beyond law. The case thus put is one which actually occur- 
red in the writer’s experience, where the grossest offense, most 
overwhelmingly proven, escaped all punishment. How far the 
result was from natural sympathy with the accused and from 
bribery I cannot say, but the jurors individually, after the trial, 
gave the reason above mentioned for their verdict of acquittal. 

Having examined the points where the execution of law fails 
and the reasons of this failure in each point, the question natur- 
ally arises, Is there any remedy, and if so, what is it? 

1. The first method of cure, as we have already hinted, is in 
the appointment of high-minded men to official positions. The 
tickets for office-holders, especially such as have to deal with 
criminal affairs, should be carefully prepared by the better mem- 
bers of a political party, or, what is better still, both or all par- 
ties in a city should unite to ignore party lines in municipal 
matters and simply draw lines between the righteous and the 
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wicked. This cannot be done so long as ruling primaries are 
held in liquor saloons, and the representatives of prize-fights, 
gambling dens and houses of ill-fame are admitted into deter- 
mining conferences. These moral dregs of a large city must be 
ignored by the mass of respectable citizens, who are always 
a large majority, but who lose all the effect of that majority in 
the present system by party division and subjection to party ma- 
chinery. There would be no difficulty in such a city as New 
York in forever putting out of sight the low, depraved crowd, if 
only the respectable citizens would combine to nominate and 
vote for honest and upright men. Such a union for a pure muni- 
cipal government is perfectly feasible without the slightest inter- 
ference with the rightful and wholesome divisions of political 
parties in the affairs of the State and nation. The various 
citizens’ committees, which have occasionally arisen and been 
successful in special cases, prove this. It is idle to hold thata 
man loses his standing as Democrat or Republican who makes a 
non-partisan effort in a municipal election. It is only the party 
hacks, who get their living on party politics, that propagate 
this doctrine and intimidate the weak-minded. A large city 
is too important a factor in the whole country to be slighted in 
its management on the ground of injury to the national politics. 
The real injury to the country will come from a neglect of proper 
care for the moral healthiness of the large cities, and every true 
politician, be he Democrat or Republican, will seek the pure 
government of the cities as conducive to the pure government of 
the nation. 

2. Another method of cure for the municipal evils alluded 
to is the enactment of legislative measures that shall directly meet 
the present obstacles to the enforcement of law. In the first place, 
the testimony of the accused should not be counted as equal in 
weight to that of the policeman unless supported by testimony 
to his good character. This rule could be established by law. 
At present every depraved vagabond can swear away the charge 
against him when all the presumption is in favor of the police- 
man who has made the arrest. In the next place, the chief police 
authority in a city should have power to dismiss from the force 
after trial, without any appeal being allowed to the civil courts. 
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As it is at present, the Police Commissioners of New York know 
the abominable character of some men on the force, but cannot 
dismiss them, because the civil courts with their abounding tech- 
nicalities will at once reinstate them. The thing has been tried, 
and with this result. Thus the police captain may defy the 
Board of Commissioners, for they dare not remove him. The 
Legislature should make the Board’s power final. It is this de- 
fect that has kept in office in New York some of the most fla- 
grantly corrupt men. Another act of legislation should be the 
requirement of publication in some prominent paper (the “ City 
Record” in New York) of every case of a person discharged or 
held so that the conduct of each justice should be constantly 
before the people. Publicity like this would soon check 
these autocrats in their loose conduct. A bad public officer 
dreads the force of public attention, and winces under it. De- 
praved as he is, he does not wish to be considered so, and he 
will walk straight while the people are looking at him. But, as 
things are, the corrupt police justice knows that he can put jus- 
tice out of joint without the knowledge of any but a few, who 
are either too weak to trouble him or too friendly to his wicked- 
ness to interfere. 

Another law should compel the district attorney (or prose- 
cuting officer) to give on one set day of each week the prece- 
dence to bailable cases. By the present system bailable cases 
can be postponed forever on the plausible ground that the un- 
bailable ones (of which there are always a plenty) must be 
attended to, and those languishing in prisons be released if in- 
nocent. This gives virtual license to all law-breakers, provided 
the offenses be bailable ones. As many as six thousand cases 
have been found pigeon-holed at one time in the district at- 
torney’s office in New York. There were six thousand cases of 
law-breaking virtually ignored by the city’s guardian of public 
order! This is making a farce of justice. A good district 
attorney would be glad to have the law bind him to the con- 
sideration of bailable cases at fixed times. It would save him 
from a disagreeable discretion. 

The last legislation we should propose is the adoption of the 
Scotch method of jury verdict by a two-thirds vote, It is 
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absurd to allow a case to be lost through the corruption of one 
juryman out of twelve. The desperation of a criminal who has 
control of money can almost always “fix” one juror, and that is 
enough. If five have to be “fixed,” the undertaking is too 
formidable for any prisoner to attempt. 

We may remark, in general, that the responsible heads in a 
government should be as few as possible. Where responsibility 
is greatly divided it is impossible to create reforms. <A life-time 
would be spent in chasing the evil from one to another, each 
shifting the responsibility on his neighbor. The mayor should 
have supreme power of appointment and removal of every ex- 
ecutive officer, and each head of department (each department 
being single-headed) should have like power over every subal- 
tern. As long as courts and pettifoggers can interfere with the 
business-like conduct of departments, it will be vain to seek 
reform. 

3. The third method of cure for our municipal evils is in 
the hearty participation in public affairs of our better citizens. 
Our merchants, tradesmen, bankers, mechanics, and other busy 
men should not abandon to the idlers and loafers the manage- 
ment of the city where they make their gains and wish protec- 
tion for their families. The plea of business is a sorry one to 
escape public duties. It is a selfish and suicidal one. “ Let 
others take care of the city while I make my money.” That 
policy will in the end destroy the city. But the selfish heart 
says to itself: “That will not be in my day; after me the de- 
luge.” Perhaps not. Perhaps the deluge will come in your 
day. Your mean selfishness needs such a drowning. The 
apathy of citizens is about the worst omen for our fuiure. 
Those who do turn aside to labor at public affairs and to sce that 
public functionaries do their duty, receive but little aid or en- 
couragement from their fellow-citizens. They vainly seek for 
either time or money from others to help in the cause of govern- 
mental purity, and this while the elements of crime are always 
united and helpful to one another against the peace and order of 
the community. A public-spirited man is a rara avis. Nine- 
tenths of the men of caliber in our cities never turn their minds 
for a moment to city affairs, except it is to exclaim as they read 
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the newspaper: “It is too bad; that ought to be stopped.” If 
a representative of a reform association should call in just then 
and ask for a subscription he would be turned away without a 
cent. There are a few earnest reform associations in our cities. 
They demand the fostering care of all good men. They are the 
only centers of hope for the future, and the aim of honest citi- 
zens should be to strengthen them and make them more effective. 

Until this is done we shall see a minority, composed of de- 
graded, idle, licentious men, ruling the large majority of good 
and busy citizens, and undermining the city’s prosperity while 
constantly disturbing its peace, Our cities can be preserved 
only by the vigilance and organization of their respectable 
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